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Laundry  Building — Completed  July,  1949 


PRESIDENT’S  BIENNIAL  REPORT 


St.  Augustine,  Florida,  October  1,  1950 

To  the  Chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
State  of  Florida : 

Gentlemen: 

Again  it  becomes  my  responsibility  and  duty  to  present 
to  you  the  biennal  report  of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind  for  the  biennium  beginning  July  1,  1948,  and 
ending  June  30,  1950. 

This  report  will  give  you  a general  idea  of  the  work 
covered  by  the  different  departments  of  the  school  the  past 
two  years.  It  will  also  contain  suggestions  and  recommen- 
dations for  improvements. 


The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  a state 
institution  for  the  education  of  all  children  who  are  too  deaf 
or  too  blind  to  be  properly  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
In  simple  words,  it  is  a public  school  for  the  blind,  the  par- 
tially seeing,  the  deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing.  All 
children  too  deaf  or  too  blind  to  be  educated 
in  the  public  schools  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion. Board,  room,  tuition  and  medical 
attention  for  temporary  ill- 
ness are  furnished  by  the 
state.  Parents  or  guardians 
must  furnish  clothing  and 
deposit  a small  amount  of 
money  for  incidental  ex- 
penses such  as  haircuts, 
spending  change  and  any 
other  incidental  expenses. 

After  a child  has  once  been 
admitted  to  the  school,  the 
state  takes  care  of  the 
transportation  expenses  to 
and  from  school. 
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The  course  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  a child  entering 
school  at  six  years  of  age  will  be  provided  with  a good 
academic  education  and  pre-vocational  training  which  will 
prepare  him  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  secure  a position 
or  take  further  vocational  training.  The  Florida  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  really  consists  of  three  schools: 
( 1 ) School  for  the  Deaf;  (2)  School  for  the  Blind,  and  (3)  a 
separate  school  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children  of 
the  state.  The  age  of  admission  is  six  years. 


The  School  has  a cooperative  agreement  with  the  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  by  which  counselors  from  each  of  these 
state  agencies  come  to  the  school  and  confer  with  each 
pupil  who  will  either  graduate  or  leave  the  school  within 

two  years.  Aptitude  tests  are  given  and 
through  these  frequent  visits  and  con- 
sultations representatives  of  the  above 
agencies  are  in  a good  position  to  make 
proper  placement  of  graduates  and  ex- 
students. 


Great  strides  have  been  made  the 
past  two  years  in  the  matter  of  develop- 
ing proper  outlooks  and  attitudes  in  the 
student  population.  It  is  felt  that  great 
progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines. 
The  American  public  school  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  American  Democracy. 
From  the  earliest  colonial  days  to  the 
present,  the  citizenry  of  our  country  have 
had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power  of 
public  education  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Universal  and 
free  public  education  has  always  been 
considered  essential  to  a national  democ- 
racy, and  to  the  attainment  of  its  poli- 
tical. social  and  economic  goals  consid- 
ered fundamental  to  such  a form  of 
government.  It  is  not  at  all  strange  then, 
that  each  crisis  and  forward  surge  in 
our  national  living  has  shown  a resurgent 
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interest  in  a parallel  development  of  education  throughout 
the  nation.  We  found  that  true  following  World  War  II 
and  it  is  even  true  today.  It  is  evidenced  by  the  increased 
appropriation  for  additional  facilities  by  all  the  states 
and  local  governments  which  is  reflected  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  tax  money  that  has  been  allocated  to  education. 
Schools  for  exceptional  children  have  been  more  ade- 
quately supported  and  there  has  been  a nation-wide  build- 
ing program  in  all  states  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  exceptional  child.  Each  year  of  the  biennium  the 
Florida  School  has  had  an  increased  attendance. 

The  combined  method  of  instruction  is  followed  in  the 
School  for  the  Deaf.  This  method  includes  all  methods  and 
makes  provisions  to  educate  any  type  of  deaf  child  who  may 
apply.  Every  approved  method  of  instruction  and  practi- 
cally every  approved  type  of  equipment  which  is  of  value 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  child  is  used.  Each  child  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  talk  and  to  read  the  lips. 

In  the  Department  for  the  Blind  the 
system  of  instruction  is  revised  Braille. 

Courses  of  study  in  each  department  are 
in  the  process  of  revision  and  include 
recent  trends  and  new  ideas  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  exceptional  child. 

As  in  the  past,  a great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  slow-learning 
child.  This  particular  group  of  children 
has  had  additional  instruction  by  classroom 
teachers.  These  teachers  return  to  the 
school  in  the  afternoons  and  give  extra 
time  in  order  that  this  group  of  children 
may  be  properly  educated. 

A most  inclusive  testing  program  has 
been  put  into  operation.  In  order  to  find 
out  the  exact  standing  of  each  pupil  and 
to  find  out  the  practical  ability  and  weak- 
ness of  each  child,  this  testing  program  has 
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been  a great  aid  in  helping  to  make  proper  classification 
of  the  child  and  to  arrange  an  educational  program  best 
suited  to  individual  needs. 

More  time  has  been  given  the  past  two  years  to  the 
expansion  of  our  visual  aids  program.  A great  many  films 
of  an  educational  and  recreational  nature  have  been  shown. 
Great  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  interest  in  the 
reading  of  books  by  showing  interesting  films. 

Additional  educational  equipment  has  been  provided. 
A new  movie  sound  projector  was  purchased  for  the  Pri- 
mary Department.  The  younger  children  have  gotten  a 
great  deal  of  information  from  frequent  showing  of  films. 
Visual  Aid  Libraries  are  being  built  up  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  school. 

New  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  audiometric  training 
and  a large  amount  of  new  equipment  has  been  ordered. 
Each  child  is  given  an  audiometric  test  and  all  with  suf- 
ficient residual  hearing  have  received  auditory  training. 
This  training  has  been  a great  help  to  the  child  in  learning 
speech  and  acquiring  language.  Several  group  hearing- 
aids  were  bought  during  the  biennium. 

The  teacher  situation  still  remains  very  critical.  It  has 
been  very  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  secure  teachers 
with  training  to  instruct  the  deaf  child.  The  teacher  situa- 
tion is  not  getting  any  better.  As  stated  in  my  last  biennial 
report,  enough  properly  trained  and  competent  personnel 
are  practically  unavailable. 

Practically  all  of  our  graduates  have  been  placed  and 
are  doing  well.  Several  are  attending  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  making  good  records.  Most  of  our  graduates 
and  former  students  have  employment,  are  doing  well  and 
filling  a useful  place  in  society. 

The  school  population  continues  to  grow.  The  1949-1950 
school  year  saw  the  largest  average  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  school.  While  the  school  has  just  completed 
a building  program,  it  is  today  badly  crowded  and  must 
have  more  land  for  expansion  purposes  and  more  buildings. 
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As  previously  stated,  the  very  foundation  of  democratic 
form  of  government  must  be  a sound  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  free  common  school  system  is  perhaps  after  all 
the  greatest  single  power  in  the  unifying  process  upon 
which  the  American  democracy  is  being  perpetuated. 

ENROLLMENT 

In  1949-1950  there  were  enrolled  464  pupils.  Of  this 
number  332  were  in  the  Department  for  the  Deaf,  of  whom 
150  were  girls  and  182  were  boys.  There  were  in  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  132  pupils,  of  whom  46  were  girls 
and  86  were  boys. 

Five  hundred  and  eighteen  pupils  were  enrolled  during 
the  last  two-year  period  which  is  the  largest  biennial  enroll- 
ment since  the  school  was  established. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  PUPILS 


WHITE 

COLORED 

Deaf 

301 

Deaf 

70 

Blind 

99 

Blind 

48 

ATTENDANCE 

BY  COUNTIES— 1948-1950  Biennium 

Alachua 

17 

Highlands  

2 

Baker 

2 

Hillsborough 

48 

Bay 

7 

Holmes 

4 

Bradford 

1 

Indian  River 

4 

Brevard 

1 

Jackson 

12 

Broward 

9 

Jefferson 

2 

Calhoun 

4 

Lafayette 

1 

Charlotte 

2 

Lake 

15 

Clay 

2 

Lee 

3 

Columbia 

. ...  4 

Leon 

10 

Dade 

47 

Madison 

5 

DeSoto  

4 

Manatee  

1 

Duval 

82 

Marion 

13 

Escambia 

14 

Martin 

2 

Eranklin 

1 

Monroe 

3 

Gadsden 

9 

Nassau 

3 

Gilchrist 

1 

Okaloosa 

3 

Glades  

2 

Orange 

10 

Hamilton 

7 

Osceola 

1 

Hardee 

2 

Palm  Beach 

22 

Hernando 

1 

Pasco  

3 
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Pinellas 

8 

Sumter 

2 

Polk 

30 

Suwannee 

5 

Putnam 

8 

Taylor 

2 

St.  Johns 

35 

Union 

5 

St.  Lucie 

2 

Volusia 

14 

Santa  Rosa 

2 

Wakulla 

2 

Sarasota 

5 

Walton 

3 

Seminole 

6 

Washington 

3 

CAUSES  OF 

DEAFNESS- 

— 1948-1950  Biennium 

Abscess 

1 

Mumps 

1 

Accident 

10 

Nerves 

7 

Birth  Injury 

7 

Otitis  Media 

18 

Colds 

2 

Pneumonia 

6 

Complication  of 

Prenatal 

2 

Childhood  Diseases 

2 

Premature  Birth 

1 

Congenital 

120 

Quinine 

7 

Cream  Rash 

1 

Rising  in  Head 

2 

Fall 

8 

Rickets 

1 

Fever 

4 

Scarlet  Fever 

3 

Heredity 

6 

Sickness 

2 

Infantile  Paralysis 

3 

Syphilis 

2 

Infection 

8 

Tonsil-Adenoid 

Influenza 

3 

Infection 

4 

Injury  to  Inner  Ear 

1 

Typhoid  Fever 

2 

Malaria 

2 

Undeveloped  Nerve 

4 

Mastoid 

1 

Unknown 

86 

Measles 

17 

Whooping  Cough 

5 

Meningitis 

21 

Yellow  Jaundice 

1 

CAUSES  OF 

BLINDNESS 

— 1948-1950  Biennium 

Accident 

15 

Infection 

1 

Birth  Injury 

1 

Kidney  Poisoning 

1 

Brain  Tumor 

4 

Lack  of  Pigment 

4 

Breaking  down  of 

Malnutrition 

1 

Optical  Nerve 

2 

Measles 

3 

Buphthalmos 

1 

Meningitis 

1 

Cataracts 

15 

Microphthalmus 

2 

Congenital 

38 

Optic  Atrophy 

1 

Corneal  Staphyloma 

1 

Penetrating  Injury 

1 

Encephalitis 

1 

Premature  Birth 

2 

Glaucoma 

7 

Sore  Eyes 

4 

Gonorrhea 

2 

Syphilis 

10 

Heredity 

1 

Ulcers  of  the  Eyes 

1 

Improper  Care 

Undeveloped  Nerve 

1 

at  Birth 

2 

Unknown 

24 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  DEAF 


Instruction 

The  attainment  of  an  English  vocabulary  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  that  confronts  a deaf  child.  The  deaf 
child,  upon  reaching  six  years  of  age,  possesses  no  English 
at  all,  not  knowing  the  most  simple  words,  nor  his  own 
name.  A normal  child  six  years  of  age  has  a large  vocabu- 
lary and  a fairly  good  command  of  English.  They  are 
familiar  with  question  forms  and  are  in  a position  to  star! 
out  doing  first  grade  work  in  the  public  schools.  The 
matter  of  teaching  a deaf  child  English,  the  tool  which 
presents  the  field  of  knowledge  to  a person,  is  a very  diffi- 
cult one.  It  requires  teachers  specially  trained  in  methods 
of  instructing  deaf  children.  Every  word  of  English  which 
makes  up  a child’s  vocabulary  must  be  carefully  illustrated 
and  taught.  After  the  child  has  been  in  school  about  three 
years,  they  then  begin  to  read  for  themselves  and,  of  course, 
the  acquisition  of  English  is  much  more  rapid.  The  use  of 


Using  the  feltboard  as  a visual  aid  in  beginning  work  in  fractions 

fpPfF-* 


Non-denominational  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  all  children 


written  forms  of  English  is  stressed  in  all  classroom  work. 
Speech,  speech  reading  and  writing  are  extensively  used 
in  classroom  instruction.  Additional  group  hearing-aids 
are  being  purchased  and  made  available  for  children  having 
sufficient  residual  hearing  to  receive  auditory  training. 
Auditory  training  is  made  possible  for  all  children  who  have 
enough  hearing  to  be  taught  by  this  method.  Plans  were 
made  during  the  last  year  of  the  biennium  to  teach  arts, 
crafts,  sewing  and  woodwork  to  the  older  children  of  the 
Primary  Department.  The  teachers  in  this  department 
are  preparing  a vocational  program  course  of  study  which 
will  probably  be  ready  for  the  print  shop  this  coming  school 
year.  The  vocabulary  and  simple  language  involved  in 
teaching  these  different  classes  has  been  taught  to  the 
children.  This  teaching  of  vocational  English  is  continued 
in  the  intermediate  and  advanced  grades. 

Every  child  in  the  school  is  given  pre-vocational  training 
and  a great  deal  of  effort  is  spent  in  trying  to  find  out  the 
vocation  for  which  a boy  or  girl  seems  best  fitted  and  in 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  succeed. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  Departments 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I am  submitting  the  follow- 
ing report  on  the  program  of  work  and  progress  of  the  classes  in 
the  intermediate  and  advanced  department  for  the  deaf  for  the 
1948-1950  biennium. 

a.  Enrollment.  The  enrollment  for  1948-1949  totaled  one 
hundred  fifty-five  pupils,  including  eighty-nine  boys  and  sixty-six 
girls.  The  total  enrollment  for  1949-1950  was  one  hundred  thirty- 
six  pupils,  eighty-one  boys  and  fifty-five  girls. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  only  six  pupils  were  doing 
work  above  the  fifth  grade  public  school  level;  ten  were  doing  fifth 
grade  work;  eighteen  were  doing  fourth  grade  work;  thirty-three 
were  doing  third  grade  work;  fifty-five  were  doing  second  grade 
work;  and  three  were  doing  first  grade  work. 

b.  Faculty.  The  faculty  for  1949-1950  consisted  of  fifteen 
full-time  academic  teachers,  a librarian,  and  one  physical  education 
teacher  who  devoted  part  time  to  academic  work.  As  the  result 

Students  prefer  the  factual  material  in  social  studies  to 
imaginative  or  fictitious  reading 
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of  the  critical  teacher  shortage,  only  five  members  of  the  staff 
were  trained  oral  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

c.  Curriculum.  The  school  is  in  need  of  a new  course  of 
study.  However,  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  course  of  study 
should  represent  the  cooperative  work  of  a better  trained  and 
more  experienced  staff  of  teachers  than  we  have  at  present.  With 
this  objective  in  mind,  much  time  was  spent  this  year  on  an  in- 
service  training  program  as  a preliminary  step  to  the  development 
of  a course  of  study. 

d.  In-Service  Training.  To  assist  the  untrained  and  par- 
tially trained  teachers  with  their  work,  a course  in  Teaching 
Language  to  the  Deaf  and  one  in  Teaching  Speech  to  the  Deaf 
were  offered  on  the  campus  in  1949-1950.  Four  teachers  enrolled 
in  each  course.  Unfortunately,  those  most  in  need  of  special 
training  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

To  assist  those  who  failed  to  enroll  in  the  courses  offered 
hundreds  of  pages  of  dittoed  material  explaining  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  various  subject  to  the  deaf  as  well  as  specific  exercises  for 
drills  and  tests  were  given  to  each  teacher. 

e.  Testing.  An  extensive  testing  program  was  carried  on 
this  year  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  exact  status  of  each 

Every  class  has  instruction  in  Current  Events  as  part  of 
their  training  in  social  science 
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pupil,  to  discover  the  particular  strength  and  weaknesses  of  every 
child,  and  to  aid  in  providing  the  sort  of  educational  program  best 
suited  to  individual  needs. 


Our  testing  program  included  the  following  tests: 

1.  Woodworth  and  Wells  Directions  Test,  Forms  A and  B. 

2.  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  Advanced  Form  R. 

3.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests. 

4.  Schoolfield  Diagnostic  Speech  Tests. 

5.  The  Clarke  School  Language  Usage  Tests,  Forms  A, 

B,  and  C. 

6.  The  Mississippi  Reading  Tests. 

7.  Army  General  Classification  Test  — Revised  Civilian 

Edition,  Form  A H. 

8.  Otis  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests,  Beta  Test; 

Form  A. 

9.  Revised  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Test. 


Distil- 

lation 

of 
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The  last  three  tests  were  administered  to  our  older  pupils 
by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  as  part  of  the  guidance 
program,  and  the  results  corroborated  the  recommendations  of  the 

school  and  the  counselor 
in  every  case. 


The  Woodworth  and 
Wells  Directions  Tests 
were  given  because  deaf 
children  are  usually  weak 
in  following  oral  and  writ- 
ten directions.  Our  aim, 
therefore,  was  to  find  out 
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the  extent  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  children  in  this  respect  and 
to  improve  their  ability  to  carry  out  instructions. 

The  Stanford  Achievement  Tests,  which  are  administered  an- 
nually to  this  entire  department,  showed  an  average  gain  of  .70  of 
a grade  for  1949-1950,  or  more  than  double  the  gain  for  1948-1949, 
which  was  .34  of  a grade.  Nine  children  made  two  years’  gain  or 
over  and  nineteen  other  children  made  a grade’s  gain  or  more. 
(The  national  average  for  deaf  children  is  .60  of  a grade.) 

The  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  which  was  administered 
to  the  two  upper  classes  as  a check  upon  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test,  showed  approximately  the  same  results. 

The  Clarke  School  Language  Usage  Tests  are  based  on  the 
type  of  errors  most  frequently  made  by  deaf  children.  Therefore, 
they  provide  a much  truer  picture  of  language  ability  in  the  deaf 
child  than  the  Language  Usage  Test  in  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests.  We  sent  the  results  of  these  tests  back  to  the  Clarke 
School  to  be  used  in  setting  up  national  norms  in  language  usage 
for  deaf  children. 

The  Mississippi  Reading  Tests  were  also  administered  as  part 
of  a cooperative  endeavor  to  establish  national  reading  norms  for 
deaf  children. 

The  Schoolfield  Diagnostic  Speech  Test,  which  furnishes  a 
basis  for  corrective  speech,  shows  that  the  speech  throughout  the 
school  needs  improvement. 

f.  Visual  Education.  Twenty-three  educational  films  and 
seventeen  recreational  films  were  shown  last  year  as  a part  of 
the  visual  education  program.  This  year  forty-four  educational 
and  twenty-four  recreational  films  were  shown.  The  recreational 
films  for  1949-1950  were  chosen  from  films  based  on  well-known 
books  which  we  have  in  our  library,  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
reading  among  the  students.  At  the  close  of  school  a test  was 
given  on  these  films  and  a five-dollar  prize  awarded  to  the  student 
who  made  the  highest  score. 

Two  sets  of  educational  slides  and  two  strip  films  were  also 
purchased  this  year  to  add  to  our  permanent  film  library. 

g.  Equipment.  During  the  1949-1950  school  year  two  new 
hearing-aids  were  purchased,  bringing  the  total  number  in  this 
department  up  to  seven.  Two  of  these,  however,  are  quite  old 
and  should  be  replaced  next  year.  There  is  indication  that  the 
residual  hearing  in  the  school  could  be  better  utilized  by  a more 
intensive  auricular  training  program. 

h.  Recommendations.  Although  the  national  teacher  short- 
age during  the  past  few  years  has  necessitated  employing  untrained 
and  partially  trained  teachers  in  schools  for  the  deaf  as  well  as  in 
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Students  are  given  practice  in  conducting  meetings,  speaking  before 
a large  audience,  and  debating  in  their  Walker  Literary  Society 

public  schools,  there  are  several  serious  results  that  inevitably 
follow  this  practice. 

1.  The  best  classes  in  a school  are  given  to  the  untrained 
teachers  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  less  well  equipped 
to  handle  more  difficult  classes  and  will  do  the  least 
harm  to  children  having  the  best  language  and  speech. 
This  means  that  those  teachers  who  have  spent  the  most 
time  and  money  qualifying  for  special  education  are 
given  the  slow-learning  children  and  the  behavior  prob- 
lems. When  this  goes  on  year  after  year,  the  better 
teachers  feel  that  an  injustice  is  being  done  them.  Con- 
sequently, they  either  leave  the  work  or  go  to  another 
school,  thereby  leaving  more  openings  for  untrained 
teachers.  In  this  way,  the  standards  of  a school  are 
gradually  broken  down  by  this  infiltration  of  poorly 
qualified  teachers. 

2.  Untrained  or  partially  trained  teachers  cannot  suc- 
cessfully promote  speech  or  language  development  in 


Girls  look  forward  to  being  admitted  to  the  typing  class 


deaf  children — the  two  subjects  most  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  of  deaf  children — so  the  quality  of  speech 
and  original  language  among  the  best  pupils  deteriorates 
even  though  results  on  the  achievement  tests  fail  to 
show  up  the  weaknesses  in  these  two  most  important 
aspects  of  our  work. 

3.  When  untrained  teachers  remain  on  the  staff  year 
after  year  without  making  any  attempt  to  become  quali- 
fied for  positions  they  hold,  it  indicates  a lack  of  interest 
on  their  part  in  the  welfare  of  deaf  children.  Further- 
more, the  children  recognize  the  limitations  of  such 
teachers,  get  discouraged,  and  frequently  become  be- 
havior problems. 

4.  When  trained  teachers  are  required  to  bear  the  full 
burden  of  teaching  speech  not  only  to  their  own  classes 
but  also  to  the  classes  taught  by  teachers  not  qualified 
as  speech  teachers,  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory 
for  various  reasons.  First,  one  forty-minute  period  a 
day  is  not  adequate  for  teaching  functional  speech  to 
the  deaf.  Second,  speech  should  be  correlated  with 
each  content  subject — not  taught  in  isolation.  Third, 
the  children  lose  interest  in  speech  work  when  they  are 
required  to  use  it  only  forty  minutes  a day.  Fourth, 
unless  speech  is  practiced  enough  to  become  functional, 
the  time  spent  on  it  is  wasted. 

Therefore,  I recommend  that  it  be  mandatory  for  all  teachers 
who  are  not  fully  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  attend  summer 
school  each  summer  until  they  have  acquired  at  least  thirty  hours 
in  special  education. 
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In  closing  I wish  to  say  that  the  fine,  cooperative  spirit  among 
the  teachers  and  pupils  this  year  has  made  working  with  them  a 
great  pleasure.  The  teachers  have  handled  all  discipline  cases 
well  and  have  greatly  improved  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of 
the  pupils. 

I should  also  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  so  gener- 
ously providing  us  with  the  supplies  and  equipment  that  have 
played  a large  part  in  making  this  a very  successful  year.  Your 
kindness  and  helpfulness  in  every  respect  has  been  greatly 
appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bessie  Pugh, 

Supervising  Teacher, 
Department  for  the  Deaf. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISING  TEACHER 

Primary  Department 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I submit  the  following  report 
of  the  work  done  in  the  Primary  Department  for  the  Deaf. 

Enrollment.  The  enrollment  has  continued  to  increase; 
in  1948-1949  there  were  102  pupils  in  this  department  and  in  1949- 
1950,  130.  One  reason  for  the  increase  this  past  year  was  because 
the  primary  course  of  study  was  extended  through  the  second  grade 
and  no  classes  were  sent  to  Walker  Hall  in  September,  1949. 

The  Visual  Aid  Library.  A new  movie-sound  projector 
was  purchased  in  February,  1950,  making  movies  younger  children 
can  enjoy,  available  to  them  in  our  auditorium  once  every  two 
weeks.  While  this  is  principally  for  pleasure,  the  children  gain 
a great  deal  of  information  from  them.  Some  films  are  used  to 
correlate  with  projects  or  material  that  is  being  studied  in  the 
classroom. 

A filmstrip  projector  was  purchased  at  the  same  time  making 
it  possible  to  see  filmstrips  based  on  work  being  studied  in  the 
various  subjects. 

We  have  collected  and  mounted  approximately  3,000  pictures 
and  prepared  units  to  correlate  with  the  projects  or  material  being 
studied.  These  are  being  indexed  and  filed  in  the  visual  aid  room, 
making  them  available  to  the  whole  department. 
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Two  primer  type  typewriters  were  purchased  in  the  early  fall 
and  they  have  been  invaluable  in  preparing  material  for  class- 
room instruction. 

The  Reading  Program.  The  Alice  and  Jerry  Readers  were 
selected  for  our  basic  readers  including  the  recommended  parallel 
and  supplementary  books  using  the  same  vocabulary.  The  basic 
readers  are  used  for  class  instruction.  Vocabulary  cards  and 
language  units  have  been  made  by  the  teachers,  based  on  the 
material  in  these  books.  This  material  has  been  placed  in  the 
visual  aid  room  making  it  available  to  all  classes.  The  filmstrips 
based  on  these  lessons  have  been  used.  The  children  read  the 
parallel  and  supplementary  readers  individually  at  their  own  rate 
of  speed,  thus  giving  them  additional  vocabulary  drill,  informa- 
tional material  and  pleasure.  Checks  are  made  by  the  teacher 
for  this  reading. 


An  interest  in  reading  is  fostered  by  an  up-to-date  library 
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The  Library.  Miss  Bruce,  the  librarian,  has  made  the  library 
a delightful  place  to  go  to  read  for  pleasure  and  seek  information. 
It  is  a cheerful  room,  with  the  books  displayed  in  such  a way 
they  attract  the  attention  of  the  child.  Children  take  out  books 
as  in  a regular  library,  and  learn  the  care  that  should  be  given 
them.  They  use  the  library  as  a source  of  information  for  school 
work  and  in  planning  parties  in  the  dormitory. 

The  Hearing-Aid  Program.  Every  child  in  our  department 
was  given  an  audiometric  test  in  the  fall.  Most  of  the  children  have 
some  residual  hearing  which  can  be  used  to  help  learn  speech  and 
language  and  all  of  these  should  receive  auditory  training.  We 
now  have  eight  group  hearing-aids  in  use,  leaving  five  classes  with 
none.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  returned  in  the  afternoons  or 
evenings  to  give  their  pupils  an  opportunity  to  use  the  hearing-aids. 

We  have  asked  several  different  hearing-aid  companies  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  supplying  loan  individual  hearing-aids.  Chil- 
dren, whose  parents  wish  to  buy  an  aid,  and  children  who  can 
benefit  most  from  the  use  of  one,  wear  them  in  school  under 
teacher  supervision.  Special  work  in  auditory  training  and  in 
the  care  of  an  instrument  is  given.  After  a child  has  had  trial 
experience  with  the  various  hearing  aids,  the  parents  are  told  how 
much  help  can  be  expected  from  the  use  of  one.  If  an  aid  is  to 
be  purchased,  the  child  is  permitted  to  make  his  own  selection,  with 
the  help  of  the  teacher.  While  there  is  no  means  of  measuring  the 
results  obtained  from  this  program,  it  has  been  very  encouraging 
to  both  teachers  and  pupils.  We  are  looking  forward  to  having 
the  cooperation  of  additional  hearing-aid  companies  next  year. 

The  Testing  Program.  We  have  continued  giving  the  Ne- 
braska Test  of  Learning  Aptitude  for  Young  Deaf  Children  by  Dr. 
Marshall  S.  Hiskey  to  all  of  our  children  under  ten  years  of  age. 
We  are  careful  not  to  “label”  the  child  but  rather  to  consider  the 
test  as  a measurement  of  certain  aptitudes  which  along  with  a 
number  of  other  observations,  help  us  to  understand  the  individual 
more  completely. 

The  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests  were  given  to  all  the  chil- 
dren who  have  been  in  school  two  years  or  more.  The  primary 
battery  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  was  administered  to  all 
of  the  children  who  have  been  in  school  four  years  or  longer.  We 
recorded  the  results  of  these  tests  on  the  children’s  permanent 
record  cards  and  noted  the  progress  made  this  year. 

Afternoon  Classes.  This  past  year  the  afternoon  classes 
have  included  rhythm,  rhythm  band  and  physical  education  for 
all  of  the  children.  Arts  and  crafts,  sewing,  and  woodworking  have 
been  taught  the  older  children.  The  teachers  of  all  of  these  classes 
have  outlined  a program  of  work  in  preparation  of  a course  of 


Language  is  taught  in  connection  with  vocational  and  pre-vocational  work 


study.  Special  tutoring  is  also  given  in  the  afternoon  to  those 
children  who  are  behind  in  their  academic  classes. 

All  of  the  girls  in  the  New  Primary  Building  have  had  classes 
in  sewing  this  past  year.  They  have  been  taught  the  vocabulary 
and  simple  language  involved  in  the  sewing  lessons.  They  had  an 
exhibit  showing  the  work  done  in  these  classes  and  the  advanced 
sewing  class  gave  a style  show  in  our  auditorium.  Mrs.  Pedersen, 
the  teacher  of  our  advanced  sewing  class,  is  also  their  housemother. 
She  has  encouraged  leisure  hour  sewing  and  taught  the  girls  to 
mend  their  own  clothes. 

The  younger  boys  in  the  New  Primary  Building  take  arts  and 
crafts.  All  of  the  older  boys  go  to  the  Industrial  Building  for  classes 
in  woodworking.  These  pupils  also  learn  the  vocabulary  and 
simple  language  for  the  work  they  are  doing.  This  includes  read- 
ing and  carrying  out  simple  directions  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

We  hope  to  have  classes  in  handwork  for  the  children  in 
Bloxham  and  Wartmann  Cottages  next  year. 

Auditorium  Programs.  Each  class  has  been  responsible  for 
at  least  one  auditorium  program  during  the  year.  The  children 
have  enjoyed  taking  part  in  these  programs  and  seeing  those  given. 
Performing  before  an  audience  has  helped  the  children  to  gain  self 
confidence  and  poise. 
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Religious  Training.  This  past  year  all  of  the  children  in 
Wartmann  Cottage  have  gathered  in  the  rhythm  room  and  those 
in  the  New  Primary  Building  have  met  in  the  auditorium  for  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  Sunday  School  hour  to  recite  the  children’s  hymns 
learned  in  rhythm  and  to  repeat  their  prayers.  The  remaining 
time  is  spent  in  classrooms  studying  the  prepared  lessons.  We  are 
now  collecting  pictures  and  new  materials  in  preparation  for  re- 
organizing our  Sunday  School  program  next  year. 

Home  Life.  The  cooperation  between  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  dormitories  has  been  splendid.  The  children  have 
been  encouraged  to  use  their  speech  and  lipreading  at  all  times. 

The  matron,  Mrs.  Bennett,  had  a blackboard  put  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  New  Primary  Building  on  which  the  menu  is  written 
for  each  meal.  The  children  take  great  delight  in  learning  dining 
room  language  such  as  “soft  boiled  eggs,  fried  eggs,  or  scrambled 
eggs.”  In  the  early  fall  two  auditorium  programs  were  given 
showing  good  table  manners.  In  the  classrooms  the  children  were 
taught  how  to  ask  for  things  at  the  table.  They  take  great  pride 
in  their  table  manners,  their  ability  to  ask  for  food,  and  con- 
versation at  the  table.  We  hope  to  do  more  of  this  work  with  the 
younger  children  next  year. 

The  dining  rooms  in  Wartmann  and  Bloxham  Cottages  have 
been  redecorated.  The  walls  of  the  dining  room  in  Wartmann 


A class  in  Arts  and  Crafts  was  started  this  year 
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Cottage  are  attractively  painted  with  nursery  rhymes  while  the 
ones  in  Bloxhani  are  of  children’s  activities.  The  low  tables  and 
chairs  are  red  and  there  are  beautiful  drapes  at  the  windows. 

The  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  New  Primary  Building  have 
been  allowed  to  have  parties  during  the  year.  Their  housemothers, 
Mrs.  Peters  and  Mrs.  Pedersen,  have  taught  them  a few  children’s 
card  games  and  the  simple  language  needed  to  play  them.  These 
“get  togethers”  have  been  greatly  enjoyed  and  we  hope  to  have 
them  more  often  next  year,  including  the  younger  children. 

Wc  are  striving  to  have  an  entirely  oral  department,  all  co- 
operating to  give  each  child  the  best  education  possible,  to  teach 
natural  language  and  encourage  the  use  of  it  at  all  times,  in  school, 
in  the  dormitory,  and  at  play. 

In  closing,  I want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  the 
cooperation  and  support  you  have  given  me  at  all  time?. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Imogene  Allen, 

Supervismg  Teacher. 

Primary  Department  for  the  Deaf. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  school  has  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  One  of  the  most  important  assets  in  teaching 
English  to  the  deaf  child  is  a good  library  containing  a large 
number  of  books  within  the  reading  range  of  the  students. 
The  new  library  is  divided  into  two  sections;  one  for  the 
Department  for  the  Deaf  and  one  for  the  Department  for 
the  Blind.  In  charge  is  a trained  librarian,  one  who  has  had 
experience  and  an  authority  on  library  science. 

After  a student  has  acquired  sufficient  English,  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  for  wide  reading.  In  no  other 
way  can  a deaf  child  increase  his  range  of  English  so  rapidly. 

The  library  for  the  deaf  contains  practically  7,000  vol- 
umes which  cover  practically  the  whole  field  of  literature. 
There  are  a large  number  of  reading  books,  up-to-date  en- 
cyclopedias and  the  faculty  and  students  have  access  to 
current  magazines  and  daily  newspapers.  The  librarian 
has  given  a great  deal  of  time  in  the  selection  of  books  in 
order  that  the  range  of  literature  will  be  within  the  proper 
English  level  of  our  student  body  in  order  that  they  receive 
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the  maximum  benefit  from  reading.  The  best  fiction, 
poems,  social  studies,  nature  studies,  biographies,  myths  and 
fairy  books  are  found  on  the  library  shelves.  A bookshelf 
containing  books  relative  to  the  teaching  of  exceptional 
children  is  provided  for  staff  members.  Daily  papers  are 
provided  for  the  reading  rooms  in  the  library  and  dormi- 
tories. Each  classroom  has  on  hand  a large  number  of  books 
for  supplementary  reading.  Circulation  of  books  in  the 
library  was  over  6,000  the  past  school  year.  The  average 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  using  the  library  per  day 
was  seventy-five.  Over  five  hundred  books  were  added 
during  the  school  year. 

The  furnishing  of  the  library  in  the  new  primary  build- 
ing has  been  completed.  A large  number  of  books  within 
the  English  range  of  the  primary  students  have  been  pur- 
chased and  the  children  get  a great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
their  reading  as  well  as  information. 

The  Braille  library  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
contains  approximately  6,000  volumes  of  books  covering  the 
whole  field  of  literature.  Gradually  books  are  being  added 
in  large  type  for  the  partially  seeing  child.  The  students 
of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  also  receive  a great  deal 
of  information  through  the  talking  books.  The  Reader’s 
Digest  in  Braille  and  a large  number  of  books  including 
those  of  a religious  nature,  representing  different  denomi- 
nations, are  received  regularly  in  this  library. 

Report  of  the  Librarian 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I submit  the  following  report 
covering  the  circulation  of  library  books  for  the  school  years  1948- 
1950. 

The  books  in  the  library  for  the  deaf  have  been  classified 
according  to  the  Dewey  Decimal  System  as  sufficient  space  is 
available  in  the  new  library  building. 

Circulation  was  over  six  thousand  during  the  school  year. 
This  does  not  include  magazines,  reference  books  or  pamphlets, 
but  does  include  print  books  used  by  the  children  and  teachers  in 
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the  Department  for  the  Blind.  The  average  number  of  pupils  and 
teachers  using  the  library  per  day  was  seventy-five. 

Some  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  started  are: 

1.  Cataloging  the  library  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  System  using  the  title,  author  and  subject  cards. 

2.  Filing  cabinets  have  been  purchased  to  protect 
pictures  and  pamphlets. 

3.  A picture  file  has  been  established  and  classified 
according  to  subject. 

4.  A film  strip  library  has  been  established  with  pro- 
jector, screen  and  film  strips,  that  may  be  checked 
out  of  the  library  in  the  same  manner  as  books  and 
pictui'es. 

5.  Three  hundred  and  forty-five  new  books  have 
been  purchased,  and  one  hundred  and  six  books  have 
been  received  as  a gift.  A number  of  books  in  the  old 
library  have  been  discarded  due  to  either  being  too  badly 
damaged  for  use  or  they  were  not  suitable  for  a school 
library. 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you  for 
the  cooperation  and  support  which  you  have  given  me  at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lola  S.  Nash,  Librarian. 

CHORIC  INSTRUCTION  AND  RHYTHMIC  TRAINING 

The  task  of  developing  intelligent  and  understandable 
speech  in  a deaf  child  is  a tremendous  job.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  the  deaf  child  cannot  hear,  speech  must  necessarily 
be  artificial.  The  specially  trained  and  highly  qualified 
teacher  must  use  many  different  types  of  instructional 
techniques  in  order  to  develop  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect 
speech.  It  has  been  found  that  choric  instruction  and  rhyth- 
mic training  are  a great  aid  in  developing  accent,  fluency 
and  rhythm.  A great  deal  of  choric  and  rhythmic  training 
is  carried  on.  The  children  enjoy  this  phase  of  their  train- 
ing and  they  are  frequently  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
where  they  are  taught  to  recite  in  unison  songs,  rhymes 
and  selective  readings  from  the  Scripture.  This  rhythmic 
and  choric  training  is  started  in  the  primary  grades  at  Wart- 
mann  and  Bloxham  Cottages  and  in  the  new  primary  depart- 
ment. This  training  aids  very  much  in  the  matter  of 


Teachers  seek  to  discover  and  develop  residual  hearing 
as  soon  as  possible 


developing  smooth  and  natural  speech  and  it  also  gives 
poise  and  grace.  Of  course,  this  work  is  carried  on  largely 
through  vibration.  The  students,  by  placing  their  hands 
on  the  piano  or  any  other  instrument  that  has  much  vibra- 
tion, learn  to  tell  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
vibrations  and  strong  and  weak  chords.  This  special  type 
of  training  helps  regulate  pitch  and  aids  the  student  to 
obtain  proper  modulation  of  voice  and  proper  pitch,  inflec- 
tion, accent  and  fluency. 

The  Primary  Department  has  developed  a splendid  toy 
orchestra.  The  children  love  this  phase  of  the  work.  The 
orchestra  is  much  in  demand  for  public  entertainments  and 
always  has  an  important  place  in  our  public  entertainments 
and  commencement  exercises. 


AUDITORY  TRAINING 

During  the  biennium  a large  number  of  partially  hearing 
children  entered  school.  In  cases  where  these  children  have 
approximately  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  hearing 
or  slightly  more,  they  may  be  educated  through  the  ear.  The 
school  has  purchased  a number  of  group  hearing-aids  and 
also  has  made  arrangements  for  those  children  who  would 
profit  by  using  individual  hearing-aids  to  obtain  them. 
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This  type  of  child,  some  of  whom  have  had  perfect  hearing, 
possess  a great  deal  of  original  speech  and  original  language. 
By  the  use  of  the  hearing  aid,  it  is  possible  to  correct  their 
speech  and  much  easier  to  teach  new  language  forms.  This 
kind  of  child  requires  a type  of  instruction  almost  entirely 
different  from  that  of  the  typical  deaf  child.  Audiograms 
are  made  for  all  children  who  have  sufficient  hearing  to 
receive  auditory  training  and  teachers  are  able  to  see  the 
statistical  hearing  loss  of  each  child  and  note  what  progress 
they  have  made. 

PRE- VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

Guidance  and  Counseling  Services 

The  school  has  developed  a program  of  guidance  to 
furnish  each  child  needed  help  in  trying  to  plan  some  voca- 
tional training  which  will  provide  him  with  a livelihood. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  student  body  is  made  up  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  the  vocational 
training  must  necessarily  be  pre-vocational. 

The  school  is  very 
fortunate  in  having  a 
counselor  from  the  State 
Department  of  Vocation- 
al Training  who  comes 
to  the  school  at  least  two 
times  a month  to  confer 
and  counsel  with  all 
pupils  who  will  either 
graduate  or  leave  school 
within  two  years.  For- 
tunately, the  present 
counselor  is  a trained 
educator  of  the  deaf 
and  is  experienced  in 
vocational  guidance.  In 
addition  to  frequent  con- 

Outstanding  work  is  done  by 
students  in  the  art 
department 
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ferences  and  consultations,  he  runs  standard  tests  which 
reveal  quite  clearly  the  attitude  and  aptitude  of  each  pupil 
and  then  in  conference  with  the  faculty,  a proper  vocation 
is  selected  and  one  for  which  a student  seems  best  qualified. 

A certain  number  of  pupils  receive  instruction  in  general 
shop  work  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
maintence.  When  the  boys  advance  from  the  Primary 
Department  they  are  usually  assigned  to  this  department 
for  some  time  until  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to 
study  their  aptitudes  for  certain  vocational  training.  The 
school  provides  instruction  in  printing,  Linotype  operating, 
gardening,  floriculture,  calsomining,  painting,  wood-work, 
general  carpentry,  general  shop,  shoe  repairing,  barbering, 
general  repair  work  and  elementary  plumbing.  The  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  general  shop  enables  the  boys  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  repair,  maintenance  and  new  construc- 
tion work.  We  find  this  department  very  helpful  to  us  in 
finding  out  certain  trades  for  which  the  boys  seem  to  have 
the  most  ability. 

The  development  of  vocational  language  also  has  an 
important  part  in  the  program  of  training.  A number  of 
our  boys  have  studied  barbering,  baking  and  auto  mechanics 
in  downtown  shops. 

The  girls  of  the  school  receive  instruction  in  dress- 
making, weaving,  typing,  Home  Economics,  plain  and  fancy 
sewing,  homemaking,  beauty  culture,  photography  and  craft 
work. 

Considerable  equipment  was  purchased  for  all  depart- 
ments during  the  school  year.  The  school  has  a splendid 
art  department  and  every  child  with  ability  along  this 
line  has  a opportunity  for  study.  Many  of  the  pupils  show 
outstanding  ability  in  this  department.  As  in  all  public 
schools,  a certain  number  of  children  are  unable  to  make 
much  advancement  in  the  academic  department.  The  daily 
program  is  so  arranged  that  this  group  of  children  have 
more  time  in  the  vocational  department.  Graduates  and 
former  students  with  proper  academic  and  vocational  train- 
ing are  holding  good  positions  and  for  the  most  part 
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are  gainfully  employed.  The  placement  services  offered 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of  Voca- 
tional Training  and  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  have 
been  very  helpful  in  giving  our  graduates  and  former  pupils 
further  training  and  placement 

Report  of  the  Printing  Department 


Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 


In  keeping  with  your  request,  I submit  herein  a brief  report: 

The  new  Linotype  and  other  machinery  installed  recently  not 
only  are  giving  us  satisfactory  results,  but  the  boys  whose  abilities 
are  good  are  taking  deep  interest  in  learning  the  new  trades  now 
used  universally  in  many  modern  shops. 


Boys  are  being  taught  to  see,  to  think  and  to  be  sure 
they  are  right  before  going  ahead. 

All  boys  have  been  encouraged  to  learn  several  kinds 

of  work  in  different  departments — 
such  as  linotyping,  make-up,  press- 
work,  gathering,  numbering,  hand 
type  setting,  paper  cutting,  paper 
drilling  or  punching,  etc.  Some  of 
them  are  making  a good  showing. 


Students  who  are  taking  lessons 
in  the  printing  department  are: 
Clyde  Cassady,  Donald  Crownover, 
Kendall  Moore,  Jack  Lesch,  Wayne 


Of  course,  the  boys  have  different  grades  of  abilities;  some 
are  ambitious,  thoughtful  and  careful  in  learning  any  kind  of 
lesson  or  work. 


As  an  inducement  or  encourage- 
ment, we  should  have  some  selec- 
tions of  comic  pictures,  ornaments, 
etc.,  to  be  used  with  type  matter 
for  Christmas  cards,  parties,  invita- 
tions, business  cards  and  blotters  in 
one  or  more  colors. 


Linotype — latest  model — younger 
studying  the  movements  of 
the  fingers 


Some  specimens  accomplished  by  the  students 


Determining  sizes  of  type,  forms,  pages  and  papers 
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Land,  Gene  Kurtz,  George  Lee,  Keith  Sandager,  Jahnz  Ulmer, 
John  Gomez,  Edward  Smith.  Ronnie  St.  Amant,  Herbert  Alford, 
John  Wynn  and  Huey  Bland.  They  are  making  good  showing 
according  to  their  school  advancement,  abilities,  ambition,  thought- 
fulness, etc. 

We  managed  to  turn  out  unusually  big  orders  for  the  school 
the  past  year,  and  the  orders  for  the  coming  years  will  be  much 
larger. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  W.  Pope,  Instructor  in  Printing. 


Report  of  Shoe  Repairing  Department 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

During  the  past  two  years  the  students  of  the  Shoe  Repairing 
and  Leather  Craft  Department  completed  over  four  thousand  shoe 
repair  jobs  of  all  different  types.  They  also  made  more  than  two 
hundred  leather  craft  articles. 

Last  year,  instructions  in  shoe  repairing  and  leather  craft  in 
all  its  branches  were  given  to  twelve  boys  and  this  year  to  thirteen 
boys.  This  represents  approximately  twelve  thousand  student 
hours  of  instruction  during  the  past  two  years,  with  all  students 
showing  satisfactory  progress.  During  this  time,  all  students  were 
given  instructions  in  the  operation  and  care  of  all  machinery. 

We  have  recently  inaugurated  a course  in  repair  and  upkeep 
of  machinery,  leather  cutting,  stock  checking  and  ordering,  and 
job  planning  for  the  older  students  which  we  feel  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  students  after  getting  jobs,  and  more  especially  the 
ones  who  plan  to  start  shops  of  their  own. 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  we  have  made  very  satisfactory  progress 
during  the  past  biennium. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  Hidle, 

Instructor  in  Shoe  Repairing. 


Beginner  on  a shoe 
sewing  machine 


Beginners  on  a sanding 
machine 


Instructing  a 
beginner  in  barbering 


Km. 
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Report  of  Home  Economics  Department 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

This  is  the  report  of  the  cooking  classes  for  1949-1950.  Our 
copy  books  have  as  an  introduction  a list  of  wisdom  by  Ruskin. 


“ Cooking  means  the 
knowledge  of  all  herbs 
and  balms  and  spices 
and  all  that  is  healing 
and  sweet  in  the  fields 
and  groves , and  savory 
meats. 

“It  means  carefulness 
and  inventiveness  and 
willingness  and  readi- 
ness of  all  appliances. 

“It  means  the  econo- 
my of  your  grandmoth- 
ers, the  science  of  mod- 
ern chemistry.  It  means 
much  tasting  and  test- 
ing and  no  wasting. 
It  means  English  thor- 
oughness, French  art, 
and  Arabian  hospital- 
ity and  in  fine,  it  means 
that  you  are  to  be  per- 
fectly and  always  ladies; 
Loaf  givers.” — Ruskin. 


All  girls  are  given  in- 
struction in  cooking 
as  part  of  the  home- 
making program 


Our  first  project  was  learning  about  the  equipment  and 
utensils,  the  names  of  vessels  in  daily  use. 

Then,  the  students  studied  the  chart  of  “The  Basic  Seven 
Foods.”  They  drew  the  circle  and  wrote  in  the  spokes  the  dif- 
ferent foods  that  make  up  nutritional  values  of  food.  The  Basic 
Seven  Foods  is  a very  interesting  and  necessary  lesson. 

Then,  the  new  electric  stove  came  and  next  we  were  writing 
and  studying  recipes  and  methods  of  combining  foods. 
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They  copied  the  recipes  from  the  board  and  then  prepared 
the  cooking  for  the  day. 

Next  they  studied  about  proteins,  calories,  vitamins,  the  part 
that  calcium  plays  in  our  every-day  diet  and  phosphorus. 

We  studied  the  origin  of  green  vegetables,  where  they  were 
first  found  and  where  they  finally  came  to  grow  as  their  natural 
habitat.  This  we  studied  from  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
with  colored  pictures  of  the  vegetables. 

REPORT  OF  RECIPES  TAUGHT  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


1.  BEVERAGES 
Milk 

Tea  (hot  and  iced) 

Coffee 

Cocoa  and  Chocolate  Milk 

2.  BREADS 

a.  Biscuits 

(1)  Buttermilk 

(2)  Cottage 

(3)  Cheese 

b.  Ginger  Bread 

c.  Corn  Bread 

d.  Griddle  Cakes 

3.  MUFFINS 

a.  Sweet  Tea 

b.  Chocolate 

c.  Corn 

d.  Blueberry 

4.  CAKES 

a.  Butter 

b.  Orange 

c.  Chocolate 

d.  Gold 

e.  Upside  Down,  Peach 

f.  Hot  Milk 

g.  Ready-Mix  Yellow 

5.  COOKIES 

a.  Two-Way  Date  Oatmeal 

b.  Brown  Sugar 

c.  Honey  Drop 

d.  Chocolate 

e.  Old  Fashioned  Sugar 

6.  CANDY 

a.  Dip  Chocolates 

b.  Chocolate  Fudge 

c.  Peanut  Butter  Fudge 

d.  Molasses  Taffy 

7.  SANDWICHES 

a.  Homemade  Cottage  Cheese 

b.  Grilled  Cheese 


8.  PUDDINGS  and  DESSERTS 

a.  Crumb  Pudding 

b.  Rice  Pudding 

c.  Apple  Brown  Betty 

d.  Baked  Custard 

e.  Boiled  Custard 

9.  EGGS 

a.  Scrambled 

b.  Fried 

c.  Poached 

10.  TOAST 

a.  Cinnamon 

b.  French 

c.  Melba 

d.  Milk 

e.  Plain  Buttered 

11.  PASTRIES 

a.  Pie  Crust 

b.  Pies 

(1)  Apple 

(2)  Peach 

(3)  Lemon 

(4)  Custard 

(5)  Prepared  Lemon 

Filling 

(6)  Fried  Apple  Butter 

12.  MEATS 

a.  Meat  Loaf 

b.  Hamburgers 

c.  Salmon  Croquetts 

d.  Turkey  or  Chicken  Soup 

e.  Beef  Stew  with  vegetables 

13.  VEGETABLES 

a.  Potatoes 

(1)  Creamed 

(2)  French  Fried 

b.  Buttered  Tomatoes 

c.  Macaroni  and  Cheese 

14.  SALADS 

a.  Lettuce  with  dressing 

b.  Cole  Slaw 

c.  Tomato 
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15.  SALAD  DRESSINGS 

a.  Sour  Cream 

b.  Mayonnaise 

c.  French  Dressing 


16.  COOKED  FRUITS 
a.  Apples 


b.  Apple  Sauce 


(1)  Fried 

(2)  Baked 


Respectfully  submitted 


Hazele  O.  Evans, 
Instructor  in  Cooking. 


Report  of  Sewing  Department 


Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President , 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

During  the  two  years  of  teaching  the  younger  deaf  girls  in 
sewing,  I have  found  that  individual  instruction  accomplishes  the 
best  results.  They  have  all  learned,  except  in  three  cases,  the 
same  stitches  but  on  different  articles  of  clothing.  The  result  has 
been  that  they  have  tried  to  emulate  each  other  while  at  the  same 
time  they  received  ideas  as  to  how  to  use  the  knowledge  in  more 
than  one  way. 

Each  girl  made  articles  such  as  aprons,  pajamas  and  slippers 
for  the  hospital,  and  dresser  scarfs  for  the  school.  For  their  own 
use  in  the  dormitory  they  made  laundry  bags  and  slippers. 

At  the  same  time  mattress  covers,  pillows,  curtains  and  table- 
cloths were  sewn. 

As  they  progressed,  they  brought  their  own  materials  and 
made  dresses,  skirts,  shorts  and  other  articles  for  themselves. 
Their  own  clothing  was  mended  and  outgrown  dresses  were  made 
into  skirts  and  playclothes. 

Out  of  parachute  nylon  we  made  six  slips,  nine  blouses,  two 
pajama  pillows  and  sachets. 

Other  articles  made  were:  needle  books;  pot  holders;  dish 
towels;  bibs;  sun  suits;  quilt  blocks;  pillow  covers;  toys;  em- 
broided  towels;  pajamas;  crocheted  needle  books;  woven  pot 
holders;  crocheted  rug;  clothespin  aprons  and  children’s  dresses. 

I believe  the  girls  have  received  a good  foundation  in  sewing 
and  with  practice  they  can  make  use  of  the  knowledge  in  then- 
homes,  as  well  as  being  able  to  do  for  themselves. 

A good  percentage  are  ready  to  enter  the  advanced  sewing 
class. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Florence  Jung, 
Instructor  in  Sewing. 
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Report  of  Sewing  Department 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

I have  been  connected  with  this  school  for  the  past  forty-five 
years;  as  a student,  then  as  a supervisor  and  teacher;  and  the  last 
twenty-five  years  as  an  instructor  in  sewing.  In  all  those  years  I 
have  seen  this  school  grow  from  three  two-story  wooden  build- 
ings heated  by  wood-burning  stoves  until  now  we  have  one  of 
the  best  schools  in  the  country  with  beautiful  grounds  and  brick 
and  stucco  Spanish-style,  steam-heated  buildings.  I have  seen 
many  changes  made,  the  greatest  being  made  in  the  last  two  years, 
both  physically  and  academically.  I have  watched  the  enrollment 
grow  from  about  eighty  pupils  to  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  today. 

One  of  the  things  I learned  in  all  those  years  is  that  every  girl, 
regardless  of  who  she  is,  should  learn  how  to  sew.  I,  myself, 
learned  how  to  sew,  design  and  make  dresses  right  here  in  this 
school,  under  Miss  Willie  McLane,  who,  I must  say,  was  a very, 
very  good  instructor.  She  was  also  my  supervisor  and  a real  good 
one  at  that.  I was  her  assistant  supervisor  for  two  years  and  her 
assistant  sewing  instructor  about  fifteen  years. 

As  I said  before,  and  I will  say  it  again,  every  deaf  girl  should 
be  taught  to  sew.  As  you  know,  sewing  teaches  helpless  hands 
a useful  art,  puts  color  tints  of  joy  into  dull  drab  lives  and  gives 
the  humblest  home  a new  vision  of  happiness. 

In  my  work  I do  not  try  to  see  how  much  work  our  girls  can 
turn  out;  far  from  it.  First,  I try  to  teach  my  girls  how  to  use  a 
needle,  the  scissors  and  a thimble;  and  then  how  to  make  the  essen- 


Before  girls 
leave  school, 
they  have 
learned  to 
make  their 
own  clothes 
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tial  or  foundation  stitches  and  seams.  Then,  I try  to  teach  them 
to  discern  the  correctness  of  every  stitch,  to  measure  distance,  and 
to  keep  a precise  or  even  line.  After  learning  the  principles  of 
essential  stitches  and  acquiring  sufficient  skill  and  confidence  they 
are  allowed  to  cut  and  make  dresses,  coats  and  other  apparel. 


Good  workmanship  and  neatness  are  impressed  on  the  begin- 
ners at  all  times.  I have  a few  “slow”  girls  and  to  them  I give 
more  time  as  I strongly  believe  they  are  more  entitled  to  it.  In 
sewing,  every  deaf  girl  is  given  more  individual  attention  and  lots 
of  patience  than  is  given  to  a normal  child.  Many  times  I have 
been  discouraged.  I have  been  told  that  when  you  are  discouraged, 
thinking  that  you  haven’t  helped  your  student,  the  truth  is  that 
you  really  have  done  something  for  her. 


The  school  has  grown  so  fast  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  my  sewing  room,  which  is  about  eighteen  by  eighteen 
feet.  In  this  room  I have  eight  sewing  machines,  three  three-by- 
eight-foot tables,  two  sewing  cabinets  and  thirty  chairs.  Picture 
this  in  your  mind  with  about  fifteen  girls  to  teach  at  the  same 
time.  I have  thirty-three  students  in  my  various  classes  now. 


Below  is  a list  of  a few  ar 
months.  I am  very  proud  of  my 
despite  the  fact  that  a few  of 
at  times. 

4 Play  suits 

3  Baby  dresses 
12  Maid  aprons 

2 Sun-back  dresses 

8 Navy  vests  for  volleyball 
12  Pot  holders 
10  Dresses 
6 Skirts 

3 Work  aprons 
1 Child’s  skirt 
8 Shorts 

3 Shop  aprons 

5 Flared  skirts 

3 Children’s  dresses 

4 Fancy  aprons 
3 White  blouses 

40  Costumes  (Christmas 
Carol  Play) 

25  Old  costumes  were  altered 
12  Bureau  scarfs 
1 Child’s  slip 


tides  made  during  the  last  nine 
girls  for  the  work  they  have  done 
them  have  been  “very  trying” 

1  Clothespin  apron 

4 Pairs  pajamas 

1 Child’s  sun  dress 

2 Costumes  (Mexican  skirts) 

1 Slack 

6  Bags 

3 Nylon  skirts 

1 Pair  pillow  cases  and  1 sheet 
(embroidered) 

1 Pair  of  knitted  bed  slippers 
1 Boy’s  shirt  and  pants 

1 Nvlon  slip 

2 Shoe  cases 

1 Girl’s  bra,  shorts  and 
jackets 

6 Bed  slippers 

1 Porch  pillow 

2 Baby  smocked  dresses 
1 Crocheted  rug 

1 Rayon  blouse 

5 Costumes  (Commencement) 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Lily  Hogle. 
Assistant  Instructor, 
Sewing  Department. 


Beauty  Culture  is  not  only  a suitable  vocation  for  deaf  girls, 
but  also  an  aid  to  everyday  grooming 


Report  of  Instructor  in  Cosmetology 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

Cosmetology  is  a definite  part  of  our  healthful  living  program. 
It  not  only  includes  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  become  more 
interested  in  their  personal  appearance,  but  it  also  is  a basic  train- 
ing for  a career. 

This  work  includes  permanent  waving,  hair  cuitting  and  shap- 
ing, hair  styling,  shampoos  and  finger  waving,  facials,  make-up, 
also  manicures,  hand  and  arm  massage. 

The  cooperation,  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  these 
girls  meet  each  assignment  is  highly  commendable.  Many  of 
them  will  be  able  to  increase  their  earning  capacities  by  mastering 
these  fundamental  principles  of  Beauty  Culture. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Agnes  Solano, 

Instructor  in  Cosmetology. 

Report  of  Maintenance  Department 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

In  submitting  this  report  I want  to  comment  first  on  the  great 
physical  changes,  or  rather  the  expansion  of  this  school,  in  the 
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last  two  years.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  our  state. 
The  purchase  of  more  ground,  five  new  buildings,  new  classrooms 
and  the  library  addition  to  Walker  Hall,  a new  refrigeration  plant 
and  equipment,  new  storeroom  addition,  a new  central  heating 
plant  with  an  underground  steam  distribution  system  to  all  build- 
ings. a new  underground  electric  distribution  system,  entirely  new 
sanitary  and  storm  sewerage  system,  all  have  put  this  school  on 
the  map  as  one  of  the  best  and  most-talked-about  schools  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  both  physically  and  academically.  Practically 
all  the  old  buildings  have  been  painted  in  modern  colors,  so  to 
speak,  both  interior  and  exterior — the  interior  being  painted  in 
more  cheerful  colors — especially  the  bedrooms  and  schoolrooms. 
All  this  plus  new  schoolroom  equipment  coupled  with  a staff  of 
better  teachers  is  being  reflected  by  our  students  in  better  school- 
room work,  better  behavior,  and  higher  respect  for  the  value  of  a 
good  education.  Even  the  school  farm  has  put  on  a new  face — 
with  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  the  fields  well  fenced. 

Very  obviously  with  all  the  above  improvements  the  old  main- 
tenance shop,  inadequate  and  housed  in  only  one  room  12x17  feet 
with  no  equipment  to  speak  of,  was  wisely  transferred  to  the  new 
service  building  which  has  ample  storage  space  and  new  modern 
woodworking  machines.  Now  with  the  present  equipment  the  shop 
is  adequate  to  handle  all  necessary  repairs  incidental  to  a school  of 
this  kind.  Knowing  that  one  of  the  most  important  fundamentals 
of  a sound  maintenance  program  is  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  spare  parts  to  take  care  of  replacements  of 
worn  or  damaged  parts,  a storeroom  next  to  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  maintenance  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  Naturally 
those  parts  most  frequently  needed  are  stocked  in  larger  quantities 
than  the  less  frequently  needed  parts.  To  insure  steady  operation 
of  the  whole  school  program  with  the  least  possible  interruption 
to  classroom  work,  this  department  is  constantly  and  consistently 
giving  its  attention  to  both  major  and  minor  repairs.  Whenever 
possible  all  repair  work  is  done  the  same  day  it  occurs.  Also,  to 
achieve  maximum  efficiency  in  preventing  unnecessary  service 
interruption  and  proper  operation  of  equipment,  periodic  inspec- 
tions are  made. 

Knowing  full  well  that  guesswork  is  costly,  especially  in  a 
big  place  like  this  school,  this  department  has  started  keeping 
inventory  of  the  different  equipment  under  its  care.  Index  cards 
are  now  being  utilized  as  a convenient  means  of  keeping  a perma- 
nent record  of  repairs  and  replacements,  plus  records  of  quantity  of 
paint  necessary  to  take  care  of  each  building,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  and  also  the  number  of  fluorescent  tubes  and  light  bulbs 
in  each  building. 

The  maintenance  department  has  eight  full-time  men  for  its 
crew,  including  the  following:  one  superintendent  of  maintenance. 
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one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  plumber,  one  carpenter,  one  painter, 
and  two  laborers.  The  engineer  has  been  delegated  full  authority  to 
take  charge  of  the  new  heating  plant.  He  has  one  relief  man,  the 
fireman,  and  at  various  times,  calls  upon  the  plumber  to  take  over 
when  he  is  obliged  to  be  absent,  as  for  instance  when  he  is  asked 
to  service  the  steam  generator  at  the  school  farm.  Also,  he  looks 
after  the  entire  school  refrigeration  facilities. 

The  school  is  fast  reaching  the  point  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  an  electrician,  one  who  not  only  knows  how  to  do  electric 
work,  but  also  how  to  do  radio  work  and  keep  the  school’s  hearing- 
aids  in  condition — there  are  now  twenty-two  sets  of  hearing-aids 
in  all. 

Fourteen  students  are  enrolled  in  the  maintenance  department. 
These  boys  average  about  two  hours  a day  doing  carpentry  work, 
plumbing,  concrete  work,  painting,  steam  pipe  fitting  and  any 
other  work  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  This  is  done  primarily 
to  help  the  boys  find  what  line  of  work  they  like  best.  Once  a boy 
knows  what  line  of  work  he  wants  to  follow,  he  is  transferred  to 
that  shop  to  learn  his  trade. 

It  is  most  imperative  that  your  attention  be  called  to  the 
electric  wiring  in  Walker  Hall,  which  is  most  inadequate  and  much 
overloaded.  As  you  know  this  building  was  erected  some  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  when  electric  appliances  were  practically  unknown. 
With  new  electric  appliances,  radios  and  hearing-aids  installed,  the 
whole  system  is  greatly  overloaded  and  the  sooner  the  whole  build- 
ing is  rewired  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  Four  fires 
due  to  overloaded  wires  have  occurred  in  the  last  four  years.  I also 
recommend  that  the  Industrial  Building,  the  old  Service  Building 
and  the  old  Colored  Building  be  rewired  in  the  near  future.  In 
fact  these  three  mentioned  buildings  need  to  be  entirely  rejuve- 
nated on  the  inside. 

The  wooden  floors  of  the  two  porches  on  the  first  floor  of 
Walker  Hall  are  fast  deteriorating  and  must  be  replaced  soon.  It 
would  be  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  replace  them  with  con- 
crete floors.  A tile  floor  laid  on  top  would  be  desirable. 

The  roof  on  the  old  part  of  the  Colored  Building  needs  to  be 
refelted  and  the  tiles  should  be  relaid.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
roofs  on  all  the  buildings  are  in  good  shape. 

In  behalf  of  this  department  I wish  to  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and  loyal  support  I have 
received  from  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eugene  Hogle, 

Superintendent  of  Maintenance  Department 
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DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Instruction 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  was  estab- 
lished to  educate  all  children  who  are  too  deaf  or  too  blind 
to  be  properly  educated  in  the  public  schools.  Its  field  then, 
is  to  educate  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  severely  deafened  and 
visually  handicapped.  The  education  of  these  different 
groups  of  visually  handicapped  children  require  entirely 
different  procedures  and  techniques.  The  problem  of  train- 
ing a deaf  child  has  already  been  explained  in  detail.  Their 
education  requires  a teacher  with  all  the  preparation  neces- 
sary for  teaching  a normal  child  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
year’s  training  in  the  specialized  field  of  educating  the  deaf. 

Revised  Braille  is  used  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  a Universal  system  and  is  used  in  schools  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  around  the  world.  The  child  without 
sight  can  learn  to  read  Braille  within  six  or  eight  weeks. 
After  that,  the  progress  of  a sightless  child  is  as  rapid  as 
that  of  a normal  child  in  our  regular  public  school  system. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  course  of  study  in  the  Department 
for  the  Blind  corresponds  very  closely  to  that  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  all 
texts  that  are  used  in  the  public  schools  in  Braille;  therefore, 
some  of  the  texts  used  must  necessarily  differ  from  those 
used  in  public  schools;  however,  when  a student  graduates 
from  our  Department  for  the  Blind  he  has  received  an  edu- 
cation equivalent  to  that  provided  in  the  best  high  schools 
of  our  state.  Graduates  of  this  department  are  admitted  to 
instituions  of  higher  learning  on  the  certificate  plan  without 
examinations. 

The  partially  seeing  child,  who  has  a very  high  degree 
of  sight,  has  presented  quite  a problem  in  all  schools  for  the 
blind.  Recently  sight-saving  classes  have  been  established 
in  some  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  and  the  partially 
seeing  children  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  these  schools 
attend  them.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Loiusville,  Kentucky,  has  made 
arrangements  to  manufacture  sight-saving  books  and  ma- 
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terials  on  a very  large  scale.  Very  soon  now  the  school  will 
be  able  to  have  parallel  textbooks  in  Braille  and  in  sight- 
saving. Then,  these  partially  seeing  children  should  make 
more  rapid  progress  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  has  a very  efficient  De- 
partment of  Music.  The  pre-vocational  training  given  in 
this  department  includes  pre-vocational  training  in  several 
vocations. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HEAD  TEACHER 

Department  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  report  of  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  for  the  1948-1950  biennium. 

The  enrollment  figures  for  the  school  year  of  1948-1949  are 
as  follows: 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

7 

2 

9 

2 

4 

0 

4 

3 

3 

6 

9 

4 

4 

4 

8 

5 

6 

5 

11 

6 

3 

2 

5 

7 

4 

2 

6 

8 

2 

2 

4 

9 

3 

5 

8 

10 

5 

2 

7 

1 1 

2 

1 

3 

12 

3 

1 

4 

Specials 

4 

1 

5 

Totals 

50 

33 

83 

Opening  enrollment 

44 

30 

74 

Added  during  year 

6 

3 

9 

Dropped  during  year  3 

Reasons  for  dropping: 

1 for  reasons  of  discipline 

2 for  reasons  of  health 

2 quit  school  of  their  own  accord 

2 

5 

The  attendance  for  the  year  was  95.08  per  cent.  Three  pupils, 
one  girl  and  two  boys,  were  graduated  from  high  school. 
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Similar  figures  for  the  school 
following: 

year  of 

1949-1950 

show  the 

Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

4 

2 

6 

3 

6 

0 

6 

4 

4 

6 

10 

5 ....  

5 

4 

9 

6 

5 

4 

9 

7 

3 

4 

7 

8 

4 

3 

7 

9 

3 

4 

7 

10  

4 

4 

8 

11 

4 

1 

5 

12  

3 

1 

4 

Specials  

5 

1 

6 

Totals  

53 

37 

90 

Opening  enrollment 

50 

34 

84 

Added  during  year 

3 

3 

6 

Dropped  during  year 

Reasons  for  dropping: 

1 sickness  in  the  family 

1 

6 

7 

3 quit  school  of  their  own  accord 

1 parents  left  the  state 
1 for  reasons  of  health 


1 to  attend  the  Adult  Training  Center 

In  the  above  tables  the  word  “specials”  denotes  pupils  who  are 
not  classified  in  any  one  grade,  and  who  are  receiving  special  work 
and  attention  so  that  they  may  soon  be  fitted  into  a regular  grade 
or  class.  Usually  these  are  pupils  who  entered  this  school  for  the 
first  time  at  an  advanced  age  and  must,  first  of  all,  learn  to  read 
Braille  with  some  degree  of  proficiency.  A few  of  the  “specials” 
are  those  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  will  never  completely 
fit  into  one  grade  or  class.  It  is  our  policy  to  retain  such  pupils  for 
as  long  as  we  feel  they  are  receiving  enough  benefit  to  justify  their 
retention,  or  until  they  become  overage.  One  full-time  teacher  is 
employed  to  teach  special  classes  for  such  pupils,  and  for  other 
pupils  who  may  need  coaching  or  special  work  in  certain  subjects. 

Our  teacher  turn-over  for  the  biennium  has  been  small.  We 
began  the  biennium  with  one  new  teacher  and  with  one  returned 
from  leave  of  absence;  during  the  biennium  one  teacher  resigned 
to  further  her  education  and  one  took  a sick-leave  of  absence.  We 
are  starting  the  new  biennium  with  our  teaching  staff  intact. 

We  are  constantly  revising  our  course  of  study  and  adopting 
new  textbooks  in  an  effort  to  bring  our  curriculum  closer  to  the 
adopted  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  During 
the  past  biennium  we  adopted  new  texts  for  eighth  grade  History; 
Spelling  in  all  the  grades;  English  for  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
grades;  Reading  for  the  first  six  grades;  Mathematics  for  the  ninth 
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Combined  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  Class 


grade;  Hygiene  for  the  seventh  grade;  and  Florida  History  for  the 
seventh  grade.  For  the  latter  text  we  were  forced  to  obtain  a 
special  printing  of  Braille  texts  from  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  since  no  suitable  text  was  available  in  Braille. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  biennial  reports,  for  years 
one  of  our  biggest  problems  has  been  that  of  the  partially-sighted 
child;  the  child  whose  visual  handicap  precludes  his  attending 
public  school,  but  who  has  too  much  vision  to  fit  into  a curriculum 
designed  for  blind  children.  In  the  past  our  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem that  has  not,  and  cannot  be,  entirely  satisfactory,  has  been  to 
furnish  such  pupils  with  ink-print  copies  of  the  Braille  texts  and 
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to  see  that  they  are  used  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  eye- 
strain  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  We  were  forced  to  use  this  make- 
shift solution  because,  until  recently,  we  were  unable  to  obtain  our 
texts  in  both  Braille  and  Large  Print  Type,  and  we  did  not  have 
the  equipment  and  the  trained  teachers  to  set  up  a separate  “sight- 
saving” department.  But  now  we  have  on  order  from  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  both  Braille  and  sight-saving  editions 
of  texts  for  a complete  new  course  of  study  through  the  first  eight 
grades.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  start  the  new  biennium  with  this 
new  course  of  study,  and  during  the  biennium  to  extend  it  through 
high  school. 

This  double-text  course  of  study  is  going  to  present  a new 
problem  to  the  teachers,  especially  the  primary  teacher,  since  she 
will  be  really  conducting  two  classes  simultaneously,  one  in  learn- 
ing Braille  methods,  and  one  in  learning  ink-print  methods.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  by  the  time  the  pupils  reach  the  third  grade  the 
two  classes  will  be  integrated  into  one  and  will  be  able  to  move 
along  together. 

New  equipment  added  during  the  biennium  includes: 

1.  Four  new  typewriters,  two  standard  and  two  with  Gothic 
type.  This  is  a large  heavy  type  that  more  or  less  corresponds  to 
the  large  sight-saving  type  in  the  new  large-type  books,  and  is 
intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  partially-sighted  pupils. 

2.  Three  new  Braille  writers.  There  is  no  regular  instruction 
in  the  use  of  these  machines,  since  the  cost  of  equipping  each  pupil 
with  one  would  be  prohibitive;  but  if  a pupil  indicates  an  interest 
in  a writer  he  taught  to  use  one. 

3.  Two  portable  radios  for  classroom  use  in  special  broadcasts 
of  public  interest. 

4.  One  microgroove  attachment  for  use  with  our  large  tran- 
scription player.  This  is  especially  useful  for  classroom  work  in 
playing  transcribed  dramatizations  of  historical  events. 

5.  Four  sight-saving  dictionaries  for  use  by  partially-sighted 
pupils.  These  are  school  dictionaries  printed  in  large  clear  type. 

6.  A new  playroom,  equipped  with  tables,  benches,  toys  and 
various  amusements  for  the  primary  room. 

7.  New  texts  and  various  Braille  appliances  for  the  cooking 
classes. 

8.  Various  brailled  games  for  use  at  the  regularly  scheduled 
parties  for  the  pupils. 

9.  Three  new  talking  book  machines  and  approximately  seven 
hundred  talking  book  records  were  added  to  the  talking  book 
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library.  We  are  gradually  expanding  this  library  because  we  have 
found  that  many  pupils  who  are  not  inclined  toward  extra-cur- 
ricular reading  of  Braille  library  books  will  do  a certain  amount  of 
reading  if  talking  book  machines  and  records  are  made  available. 

In  our  testing  program  we  use  the  Stanford  Achievement  Tests, 
in  both  Braille  and  ink-print.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  such  test- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  several  of  our  pupils  are  those  who,  because 
of  partial  vision,  can  read  neither  Braille  nor  ordinary  ink-print 
proficiently.  Consequently,  they  are  handicapped  because  of  the 
time-limit  element  in  the  testing,  and  therefore  the  results  of  the 
testing  program  are  open  to  doubt.  The  analysis  of  the  last  test 
shows  an  average  two-year  gain  of  1.95  years. 

In  my  estimation  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  the  Blind  Depart- 
ment are  in  Spelling,  Reading  in  the  upper  grades  and  physical 
posture  of  the  pupils  throughout  the  entire  department. 

Braille,  because  of  its  very  nature,  is  not  conducive  to  good 
spelling.  To  facilitate  printing  and  writing,  and  to  conserve  time 
and  work,  advanced  Braille  uses  symbols  or  contractions  to  repre- 
sent combinations  of  letters  or  whole  words.  Such  contractions  are 
a great  aid  to  speed  of  reading  and  writing  Braille,  but  play 
havoc  with  the  spelling  habits  of  Braille  users.  And  the  fact  that 
advanced  Braille  is  being  extended  down  as  far  as  the  second  grade 
is  going  to  further  complicate  the  problem. 

Poor  Braille  reading  in  the  upper  grades  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  going  through  those  grades  a group  of  pupils  who 
were  not  trained  in  the  reading  of  advanced  Braille,  and  who  had 
to  learn  it  for  themselves  when  the  newer  texts  began  coming  out 
in  advanced  Braille.  A reading  class  was  instituted  at  the  eighth 
grade  level,  but  the  results  are  not  apparent  as  yet  in  the  upper 
grades.  It  is  hoped  that  the  reading  ability  will  rise  as  a new  group 
of  pupils  comes  into  the  upper  grades,  especially  from  the  lower 
grades  where  the  new  course  of  study  will  start  advanced  Braille 
at  about  the  second  or  third  grade. 

Poor  physical  posture  is  apparent  throughtout  the  entire  de- 
partment, especially  among  the  girls.  Since  we  have  no  full-time 
physical  education  instructors  it  has  been  necessary  to  assign  physi- 
cal education  classes  to  regular  classroom  teachers.  We  need  a 
trained  teacher  for  such  work,  and  a definite  physical  education 
program  to  follow.  This  would  release  the  classroom  teachers  for 
additional  work  with  such  pupils  as  need  special  help  or  coaching 
in  their  academic  work. 

I recommend  for  your  consideration  the  following: 

1.  Closer  cooperation  between  the  Medical  Department  and 
the  classroom  teachers  on  the  matter  of  preservation  of  what  sight 


Braille  Library 

the  partially-sighted  pupils  now  have.  At  times  it  has  been  rather 
difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to  the  level  of  each 
pupil’s  sight,  the  probability  of  his  sight  increasing  or  diminishing, 
and  what  activities  or  postures  might  affect  his  sight. 

2.  The  possibility  of  working  out  a plan  by  which  our  pupils 
might  take  the  last  year  of  school  work  in  the  local  public  high 
school.  Because  of  the  very  nature  of  our  school  the  pupils  are 
more  or  less  segregated  from  the  sighted  world,  yet  they  will  live 
in  a sighted  world  when  they  leave  this  school.  I feel  that  the 
transition  from  a “blind”  world  to  a sighted  world  might  be  less 
abrupt  if  our  pupils  could  take  the  twelfth  grade  in  a public  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Fred  V.  Mayhue,  Head  Teacher, 
Department  for  the  Blind. 

BRAILLE  LIBRARY 

More  information  and  knowledge  than  we  perhaps  real- 
ize is  received  aurally.  The  blind  child  having  hearing  does 
not  present  the  difficult  problem  of  being  taught  as  that 
presented  by  the  deaf  child.  After  a student  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  becomes  entirely  familiar  with  Braille 
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and  can  read  rapidly,  he  can  for  himself,  through  extensive 
reading,  obtain  a large  amount  of  knowledge  and  general 
information. 

The  completion  of  the  new  library  has  provided  space 
for  many  new  volumes  and  a large  number  of  new  books 
covering  the  different  fields  of  literature  have  been  ordered. 
At  the  present  time  the  library  contains  approximately  6,000 
volumes  which  include  all  phases  of  literature  and  material 
and  magazines  of  current  happenings.  Many  different  re- 
ligious denominations  furnish  magazines  in  Braille.  A 
large  number  of  books  are  provided  for  each  classroom  for 
supplementary  reading.  As  a rule,  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind  are  great  readers  and  through  reading 
procure  a splendid  command  of  English.  The  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington  and  Braille  libraries  located  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  country  have  on  their  shelves  a large 
supply  of  Braille  books  covering  almost  every  subject  in 
which  a blind  person  may  be  interested.  These  books  are 
loaned  free  of  charge.  While  the  federal  government  has 
been  quite  generous  in  appropriating  money  for  the  manu- 
facture of  books  and  technical  apparatus  for  the  education 
of  the  blind  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
there  is  great  need  for  an  increased  appropriation.  The 
annual  appropriation  of  $125,000.00  at  the  present  time 
should  be  doubled. 

The  talking  book  continues  to  be  a great  help  for  the 
blind  and  has  continued  to  be  improved  as  time  goes  on.  No 
other  invention  has  been  more  helpful  in  educating  the  blind 
child  and  bringing  information  and  pleasure  to  the  adult 
blind.  A great  number  of  new  devices  for  aid  to  the  blind 
came  out  as  a result  of  research  in  World  War  II.  Many  of 
these  were  demonstrated  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind.  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June  26- 
30,  1950.  At  their  present  stage  of  development,  however, 
most  of  them  are  not  practical. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

One  of  the  outstanding  departments  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  is  the  splendidly  equipped  Department  of  Music. 
There  are  two  instructors  in  this  department:  a director  of 
music  who  also  instructs  in  piano,  voice  and  choral  work; 
and  an  instructor  in  violin,  string  instruments  and  orchestra. 
The  school  has  a splendid  orchestra  and  a junior  and  senior 
chorus.  The  Rhythmic  Four,  a quartet  of  older  blind  boys, 
has  been  much  in  demand  for  public  entertainments. 

Every  child  possessing  any  aptitude  for  music  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  receive  instruction.  All  children  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  group  singing.  Children  who 
indicate  some  special  ability  are  given  instrumental  and 
vocal  instruction.  Some  of  the  children  have  very  fine 
voices.  Children  in  each  of  these  fields  receive  many  invi- 

The  Rhythmic  Four  dance  orchestra 
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tations  to  appear  before  civic  and  church  groups  and  other 
organizations.  Radios  and  pianos  are  provided  for  each 
dormitory. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PRE  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 

The  industrial  workshop,  in  which  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  make  brooms,  mops,  mattresses,  door  mats 
and  how  to  do  upholstering  and  chair  caning  work,  is 
outstanding  and  considered  among  the  best  in  the  South. 
Articles  produced  in  this  department  find  a ready  market 
at  the  other  institutions  of  the  state.  Students  are  taught 
to  be  efficient  and  to  make  outstanding  articles  and  the  fact 
that  the  students  know  that  these  products  are  sold  even 
before  they  are  made  proves  a strong  incentive  for  them 
to  work  hard,  be  efficient  and  turn  out  well  made  products. 

The  girls  in  this  department  receive  training  in  Home 
Economics,  homemaking,  rug  weaving,  crocheting,  basket- 
erv  and  dressmaking. 

Report  of  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  a great  many  em- 
ployers is  that  a blind  individual’s  success  in  his  job  is  dependent 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  his  technical  skills  are  augmented 
by  his  daily  social  adjustments.  In  fact,  a great  many  blind  people 
are  unable  to  succeed  in  the  professions,  and  cannot  hold  indus- 
trial jobs,  not  because  of  their  inability  to  do  the  work,  but  rather 
because  of  some  silly  mannerism,  unconventional  way  of  dress  or 
lack  of  personality.  Any  deviation  from  the  generally  accepted 
style  of  dress,  eccentric,  unnatural  behavior  or  unusual  social 
performance,  is  more  conspicious  if  one  is  blind  and  will  cast  an 
unfavorable  light  upon  the  most  highly  developed  technical  skill 
or  profession. 

In  our  school  here  in  St.  Augustine  we  have  a first  class  setup 
of  modern  machinery  in  our  shop,  and  a well  diversified  program 
of  industrial  training,  which  we  believe  is  vitally  essential  in  the 
training  and  development  of  blind  children.  We  are  sure  that  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  the  material  accomplishments 
in  our  shop  for  the  past  two  years  will  be  revealing  and  interesting. 
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Intermediate  blind  boys'  pre-vocational  class 


During  the  past  biennium  we  have  manufactured  10  ceiling 
brooms,  42  hat  brooms,  76  hearth  brooms,  316  toy  brooms,  584 
whisk  brooms  and  9,614  cottage,  house  and  warehouse  brooms.  In 
addition  to  these  products,  we  have  made  12  horse  hair  janitor 
brushes,  14  counter  brushes,  115  toilet  mops  and  6,124  scrubbing 
mops.  We  have  also  recaned  276  chairs,  woven  14  cocoa  fiber  door- 
mats and  have  reupholstered  2 divans  and  6 occasional  chairs. 

Vocational  adjustment,  that  is,  job  success,  depends  largely 
upon  the  individual’s  self-reliance,  integrity,  neatness,  honesty, 
intelligence,  aptitude  and  personality  and  when  armed  with  these 
qualifications  and  a lot  of  get  up  and  go,  success  will  be  attained 
and  will  be  his  to  have  and  to  hold. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  M.  Gibbs,  Shop  Foreman. 
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Report  of  the  Handwork  Instructor 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

The  past  accomplishments  of  the  blind  and  partially  blind  girls 
have  inspired  me  to  work  with  them  toward  a higher  goal.  This 
goal  has  been  to  teach  the  girls  to  sew  for  themselves. 

I feel  that  a good  homemaker  should  know  how  to  mend  a 
tear  in  a sheet  or  hem  a dish  towel  or  even  to  make  a dress  for 
herself. 

Apart  from  the  usual  handwork  consisting  of  rug  making,  knit- 
ting, weaving,  etc.,  a majority  of  girls  have  learned  to  sew  some 
for  themselves.  A few  have  learned  to  use  the  sewing  machine  and 
others  have  learned  to  sew  by  hand.  With  help  the  girls  have  made 
dresses,  blouses,  playsuits,  aprons  and  other  articles. 

I have  had  thirty-five  girls  enrolled  in  three  classes  during  the 
year.  Each  class  meets  twice  a week  and  ranges  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen students  to  a class.  Each  child  must  have  special  attention 
and  this  cannot  be  given  in  such  a short  space  of  time  with  such  a 
large  group  of  children. 


Older  blind  girls  handwork  class 
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Sewing  and  handwork  are  very  essential  to  a partially  blind 
or  blind  girl.  Not  only  can  they  be  of  pleasure  to  them  after  their 
school  years,  but  they  can  also  offer  a livelihood  if  the  child  is  given 
a proper  amount  of  time  and  attention  when  in  school. 

I sincerely  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  classes  to  at  least  six  in  number.  Then  I know  there 
will  be  a greater  amount  of  achievement  on  the  part  of  each  girl. 

As  I look  back  over  the  work  finished  I am  able  to  set  a defi- 
nite goal  for  more  of  the  girls  for  another  year.  I feel  that  we 
have  partially  reached  the  first  goal  of  learning  to  sew.  But,  the 
girls  must  learn  more  independence  with  their  work.  By  inde- 
pendence I mean  knowing  how  to  begin  a thing  and  finish  it  alone. 
When  they  have  successfully  reached  such  a goal  this  work  will  be 
very  valuable  to  them  out  of  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Doris  S.  Hoagland, 

Instructor  in  Handwork. 


Report  of  the  Typing  Instructor 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

This  year  we  have  thirty-five  students  in  the  regular  typing 
classes.  We  have  had  a beginning  class  of  twelve  sixth  grade 
students  and  all  of  them  have  done  exceptionally  well.  This  sixth 
grade  class  and  another  class  made  up  of  seventh  grade  students 
have  typing  for  a thirty-minute  period  each  day  in  the  week.  The 
other  classes,  consisting  of  high  school  students,  have  two  thirty- 
minute  typing  periods  each  week. 

We  have  thirteen  standard  typewriters  in  our  department  now. 
Each  one  is  in  good  condition.  Two  of  these  machines  are  sight- 
saving Underwood  typewriters  and  are  used  by  students  who  have 
some  sight.  None  of  the  students  use  portables  for  class  work.  We 
have  four  portable  typewriters  but  they  are  used  by  the  students 
for  special  work  outside  the  classroom. 

Our  students  follow  the  regular  course  of  study  for  typing  as 
nearly  as  possible.  After  a few  weeks  of  typing  even  the  beginning 
students  type  their  home  letters.  They  have  access  to  the  typing 
room  during  any  off  period  and  are  able  to  type  letters  and  class 
reports. 


Writing — Braille  writer,  and  Sight  Saving 


We  have  good  tables  and  chairs  in  the  typing  room  and  when 
we  have  one  or  two  tables  adjusted  we  will  have  everything  needed 
in  a good  typing  department. 

However,  we  would  accomplish  much  more  in  typing  if  we 
had  time  for  separate  classes  for  those  students  with  some  sight. 
Also,  some  of  our  students  need  a great  amount  of  special  atten- 
tion in  order  to  learn  to  type  and  we  do  not  have  the  time  to  give 
them  adequate  attention.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  had  a full 
time  typing  teacher.  Mrs.  Davenport  has  helped  some  of  her  stu- 
dents who  need  special  attention  and  when  they  come  into  a regular 
class  they  do  have  some  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  typing. 
But  we  do  need  to  spend  a great  deal  of  time  on  those  students  who 
are  handicapped  in  such  a manner  that  typing  is  very  difficult.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  a student  individual  attention  in  a thirty- 
minute  period  when  there  are  a number  of  students  in  the  class. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jeneva  Tobin, 

Instructor  in  Typing. 

FLORIDA  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  was  established 
by  the  1941  Legislature,  continues  to  render  a splendid 
service  to  the  adult  blind  of  the  state.  Its  business  is  the 
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prevention  of  blindness,  the  restoration  of  sight  when  pos- 
sible and  to  aid  those  without  sight  to  fit  into  our  economic 
and  social  life.  The  organization  has  done  a very  satisfac- 
tory job  in  carrying  out  its  main  objectives. 

During  the  school  year  a representative  from  this  organi- 
zation visits  the  school  and  confers  and  advises  with  each 
student  who  will  either  graduate  or  leave  the  school  within 
two  years.  By  proper  planning  the  school  is  able  to  do  a 
much  better  job  in  counseling  and  guidance  and  finding  out 
the  aptitude  and  attitude  of  our  pupils.  It  makes  our  place- 
ment program  much  more  successful.  The  organization  has 
been  very  cooperative  and  helpful  in  training  and  placing 
former  students  and  graduates.  Several  of  our  former  stu- 
dents are  operating  newsstands  in  different  parts  of  the 
state. 


Blind  Primary  Playroom 
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DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  responsibility  of  the  proper  training  and  efficient 
care  of  almost  five  hundred  handicapped  children  is  very 
great.  The  development  of  good  character  and  personality 
is  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in  residential  schools. 
Also,  proper  health  habits,  courtesy,  etiquette  and  splendid 
manners  must  be  developed. 

At  the  head  of  the  Household  Department  is  a matron- 
dietitian  who,  because  of  her  training  and  experience,  is 
capable  of  planning  wholesome  and  nutritious  meals  and 
supervising  the  work  of  the  entire  Household  Department. 

The  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  during  the  time  they 
are  not  in  the  classroom  is  taken  care  of  by  housefathers 
and  housemothers  who  have  been  chosen  because  of  their 
educational  background,  good  character  and  love  and  inter- 
est in  the  children.  The  daily  plan  is  so  arranged  that  the 
movement  and  whereabouts  of  each  child  is  accounted  for 
each  minute  of  the  day  and  night. 

Report  of  the  Matron-Dietitian 

Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  President, 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

St.  Augustine,  Florida. 

Dear  Dr.  Settles: 

The  past  two  years  have  brought  many  satisfactory  improve- 
ments in  our  dining  room  service,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
new  modern  kitchen  equipment,  which  was  badly  needed. 

All  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  preparing  and  serving  of 
meals  are  here  for  the  interest  of  the  children  only,  and  it  is  our 
primary  aim  to  supply  them  with  the  essential  foods  and  well- 
balanced  diets,  necessary  for  their  health  and  morale. 

Our  meal  planning  now  consists  of  three  separate  menus;  the 
older  group  of  about  215  in  the  main  dining  room,  the  Primary 
group  of  about  130,  and  the  Colored  School  of  about  110.  All  meals 
are  now  served  family  style,  with  the  exception  of  the  Primary 
children  who  have  to  be  helped.  This  has  worked  out  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  students,  as  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
appetizing  food  on  the  tables  for  second  or  third  helpings.  There 
is  practically  no  waste  and  the  food  can  be  served  much  hotter  in 
this  manner. 

Each  fall,  we  have  a group  of  underweight  children  to  whom 
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we  serve  chocolate  milk  and  cookies  at  recess,  but  we  can  happily 
say  that  this  list  decreases  steadily  each  month.  However,  for  the 
first  time  this  past  year,  we  have  had  to  have  special  tables  for  the 
overweight  children  and  cut  down  on  their  diets.  At  the  end  of 
the  school  year  the  number  overweight  was  slightly  greater  than 
the  underweight. 

Our  new  refrigeration  space  is  now  ample,  and  the  freezing 
unit  has  meant  much  in  keeping  quantities  of  meat  over  a period 
of  time.  The  new  storeroom  has  adequate  space  for  more  than  a 
year’s  supply  of  canned  goods. 

I herewith  submit  the  menus  for  the  week  of  April  9,  1950, 
which  were  served  in  the  main  dining  room. 


Breakfast 

Oranges 
French  Toast 
Bacon 
Syrup 
Milk 


Breakfast 

Grape  Juice 

Sausage 

Grits 

Toast,  Oleo 
Blackberry  Jam 
Milk 


Grapefruit  Juice 
Scrambled  Eggs 
Grits 

Toast,  Oleo 
Apple  Butter 
Milk 


Tomato  Juice 
Pancakes,  Oleo 
Syrup 
Milk 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  9,  1950 

Dinner  Supper 


Roast  Turkey,  Dressing 
Giblet  Gravy 
Whipped  Potatoes 
Green  Beans 
Celery,  Olives 
Bread,  Oleo 
Milk 

Ice  Cream 
Candy  Easter  Eggs 

MONDAY,  APRIL  10, 

Dinner 

Corned  Beef 
Blackeyed  Peas 
Turnip  Greens 
Corn  Bread,  Oleo 
Milk 

Fruit  Salad 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  11 
Fried  Liver  with 
Onion  Gravy 
Mashed  Potatoes 
Creamed  Corn 
Bread 

Lettuce  Hearts 
Milk 

Sliced  Peaches 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  12, 
Chili  Con  Carne 
Steamed  Rice 
Cabbage  and  Pineapple 
Slaw 

Hot  Rolls,  Oleo 
Milk 

Gum  Drops 


Apples 

Cookies 

Milk 


1950 

Supper 

Turkey  Croquettes 
Spanish  Rice 
Buttered  Green  Peas 
Sliced  Tomatoes 
Bread 
Milk 

Queen  Ann  Cherries 
, 1950 

Corned  Beef  Hash 
Green  Bean 

and  Onion  Salad 
Celery  Sticks 
Chili  Sauce 
Bread 
Milk 

Chocolate  Cake 
1950 

Smoked  Sausage 
Oven-Browned 
Potatoes 

Buttered  Carrots 
and  Peas 
Bread 
Milk 

Snowballs 
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Pineapple  Juice 
Corn  Flakes 
Bacon 
Toast,  Oleo 
Peach  Preserves 
Milk 


Bananas 
Oat  Meal 
Toast,  Oleo 
Strawberry  Jam 
Milk 


Orange  Juice 
Sausage 
Fried  Eggs 
Toast,  Oleo 
Apple  Butter 
Milk 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  13,  1950 


Baked  Ham 
Candied  Yams 
Green  Lima  Beans 
Corn  Bread,  Oleo 
Milk 

Sliced  Pineapple 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  14, 
Salmon  Loaf 
Scalloped  Okra 
and  Tomatoes 
Parsley  Potatoes 
Bread 
Milk 

Lemon  Jello 

SATURDAY,  APRIL  15, 
Roast  Loin  of  Pork, 
Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes 
Boiled  Cabbage 
Bread,  Oleo 
Apple  Sauce 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Wieners 

Great  Northern  Beans 

Pickle  Relish 

Mustard 

Bread 

Milk 

Kadota  Figs 

1950 

Sliced  Bologna 
Potato  and  Egg  Salad 
Pickled  Beets 
Bread 
Milk 

Bartlett  Pears 
Fillet  of  Flounder 
—Staff 

1950 

Creamed  Ham  and 
Eggs  on  Toast 
Buttered  Asparagus 
Carrot  Sticks 
Toast 
Milk 

Coconut  Pudding 


Ruth  Isham  Hawe.  Matron-Dietitian. 


HEALTH  PROGRAM 

A careful  health  plan  is  worked  out  whereby  all  the 
health  services  on  the  campus  are  coordinated  so  as  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  each  child.  The  arrangements  of  an 
inclusive  health  program  for  so  large  a group  of  handicapped 
children  is  very  difficult.  Many  of  the  children  have  be- 
come handicapped  by  deafness  and  blindness  from  dreadful 
childhood  diseases  which  have  left  their  physical  well-being 
impaired. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a clinic  is  held  in 
which  every  child  is  given  a thorough  examination  and  all 
defects  noted.  These  defects  in  so  far  as  possible  are  cor- 
rected by  proper  treatment.  The  school  has  a well-equipped 
•hirty-six  bed  infirmary  and  the  health  program  is  carried 
out  by  the  staff:  one  medical  doctor;  one  ophthalmologist: 
one  dentist;  one  registered  nurse  and  one  practical  nurse. 

Outside  the  usual  epidemics  of  colds,  measles  and 
mumps,  the  health  of  the  student  body  the  past  two  years 


PLAYTIME 


has  been  very  satisfactory.  The  work  of  our  Department 
of  Health  is  mostly  preventative.  Most  of  the  work  in  this 
department  is  caused  by  skin  diseases  and  a large  number 
of  minor  illnesses  and  injuries  usually  found  where  so  many 
juveniles  are  congregated. 

The  job  of  providing  a proper  diet  for  a large  group  of 
children  varying  in  ages  from  six  to  twenty-one  and  differ- 
ent physical  requirements,  is  a difficult  assignment.  Proper 
diet  and  sufficient  rest  is  important  for  our  children.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  study  is  given  to  the  proper  feeding 
and  to  the  recreational  facilities  for  the  children.  Only  food 
of  the  best  quality  is  purchased.  The  children  are  under 
careful  supervision  at  all  times.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment to  give  the  children  plenty  of  nutritious  food  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  milk,  which  is  obtained  from  the  school 
dairy,  and  green  vegetables.  A great  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  the  proper  preparation,  cooking  and  serving  of 
foods.  Each  child  is  weighed  the  first  of  each  month  and 
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a record  kept  for  each  pupil.  Every  child  not  maintaining 
the  proper  weight  is  re-examined  by  our  medical  authori- 
ties and  proper  remedial  measures  taken.  Children  who 
are  not  up  to  weight  or  who  seem  not  to  be  doing  well 
physically,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  placed  on  special 
diets  and  given  nutritious  food  according  to  their  require- 
ments. 

Children  who  enter  school  the  first  time  must  present  a 
negative  Wasserman  Test.  During  the  two-year  period  a 
number  of  children  had  their  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed 
and  there  were  some  operations  for  cataracts.  In  some 
cases,  after  the  children  have  received  proper  medical  and 
operative  attention,  or  fitted  with  proper  glasses,  they  are 
able  to  return  to  the  public  schools. 

We  attribute  our  good  health  record  to  careful  super- 
vision at  all  times,  proper  meal  planning,  planned  recreation, 
adequate  medical  attention  and  sufficient  time  for  rest. 

DAILY  PROGRAM 

The  daily  program  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  courses 
of  study  are  satisfactorily  covered  and  the  children  have 
plenty  of  time  for  rest,  recreation  and  social  life.  A great 
deal  of  thought  and  time  must  be  given  in  order  that  the  aca- 
demic, vocational  and  recreational  departments  of  the  school 
are  properly  coordinated.  Classroom  instruction  is  carried 
on  between  the  hours  of  8 o’clock  and  1 o’clock.  Vocational 
training  is  given  in  the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  2 
o’clock  and  4 o’clock.  The  physical  education  program  is 
carried  out  between  4 o’clock  and  5 o’clock  each  afternoon. 
Vocational  instruction  is  also  given  on  Saturday  morning 
from  8 o’clock  until  1 1 o’clock.  No  schedules  are  arranged 
for  Saturday  afternoon  so  that  the  children  may  have  this 
time  to  use  as  they  desire.  They  may  go  downtown,  visit 
their  friends  or  engage  in  any  hobby  or  diversion  which 
they  like.  The  younger  children  who  require  supervision 
at  all  times  go  downtown  frequently  to  the  movies  or  to  do 
their  shopping  under  the  care  of  the  supervisors.  Both  de- 
partments of  the  school  have  a non-sectarian  Sunday  School. 
The  children  in  the  Department  for  the  Blind  attend  some 
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church  services  in  the  downtown  churches.  A non-sectarian 
church  service  is  held  for  the  students  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf  each  Sunday  in  the  school  auditorium.  A proper 
balanced  program  gives  sufficient  time  for  each  department 
and  the  proper  coorodination  of  the  many  different  activities 
of  the  school. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

SCHOOL  DAYS 


Rise 

Breakfast 

School 

Recess  

Close  of  School  

Dinner  

Shops  and  Industries 
Close  of  Shop  and  Industries 

Recreation  

Supper 

Study — Blind  and  Deaf 
Retire — Lights  Out 


6:00 

7:00 

8:00 

10:45  to  11:00 
12:50 
1:05 
2:00 
4:00 

4:00  to  5:00 

5:45 

7:00  to  8:30 
9:30 


AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 

PM 


Parties  are  held  monthly,  and  the  students  are  taught  to  play  the  same 
games  their  brothers  and  sisters  learn  at  home 
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SATURDAYS 


Rise  . 

6:00 

AM 

Breakfast 

7:00 

AM 

Shops  and  Industries 

8:00 

AM 

Close  of  Shop  and  Industries 

11:00 

AM 

Dinner 

1:05 

PM 

Supper 

5:45 

PM 

Meeting  of  Literary  Societies 

6:30 

PM 

Retire — Lights  Out 

9:30 

PM 

SUNDAYS 

Rise 

7:00 

AM 

Breakfast 

8:00 

AM 

Sunday  School 

9:00  to  10:00 

AM 

Devotional  Exercises 

11:00 

AM 

Dinner 

1:05 

PM 

Refreshments 

5:00 

PM 

Meeting  of  Christian  Endeavor  Societies: 

Department  for  the  Blind 

5:30 

PM 

Department  for  the  Deaf 

6:30 

PM 

Retire — Lights  Out 

9:30 

PM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  school.  This  program  includes  gymnas- 
tics, games,  educational  hygiene,  health  and  formal  athletics. 
The  object  of  this  department  is  to  help  our  children  to  be 
healthy,  strong,  happy  and  efficient.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  children  were  handicapped  as  a result  of 
some  dreaded  childhood  diseases,  a very  inclusive  physical 
education  program  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  pro- 
gram is  so  planned  to  include  physical  examinations,  indi- 
vidual and  group  gymnastics,  organized  and  unorganized 
games,  folk  and  social  dancing  and  a great  deal  of  instruction 
in  proper  health  habits. 

The  school  has  football  and  basketball  teams  which  play 
with  the  teams  of  nearby  public  schools.  Both  boys  and 
girls  have  an  opportunity  to  play  basketball.  This  school, 
if  possible,  plans  to  play  at  least  one  out-of-state  game  each 
season  with  some  other  state  school.  Every  child  in  the 
school  has  an  opportunity  for  some  form  of  physical  educa- 
tion. The  smaller  children  in  the  Primary  Department  have 
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a carefully  planned  recreational  program.  Provisions  are 
made  for  the  children  to  receive  some  training  in  aesthetic 
and  social  dancing.  During  the  war,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  our  usual  gymnastic  exhibition  which  is  a coordina- 
tion of  most  of  the  physical  education  activities  carried  out 
during  the  school  year.  In  1948  these  exhibitions  were  re- 
newed. The  theme  of  the  exhibition  in  1949  was  “Child- 
hood Memories,”  and  it  was  presented  on  the  athletic  field 
April  12,  1949.  The  beautiful  stage  setting  and  scenery  was 
made  and  arranged  by  the  boys  in  the  manual  training  de- 
partment. Students  from  the  Art  Department  painted  the 
stage  and  did  the  decorating.  Costumes  were  made  in  the 
domestic  arts  department.  The  program  which  consisted 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  dancing  and  gymnastic 
exhibitions  was  outstanding  and  well  received  by  a large 
audience 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  school  has  for  many  years  carried  on  military  train- 
ing in  a small  way  for  the  older  boys  in  the  Department  for 
the  Deaf.  This  training  has  its  place  in  developing  good 
personality  traits,  securing  discipline,  developing  initiative, 
alertness,  posture  and  neatness.  The  boys  in  this  depart- 
ment march  with  almost  the  accuracy  and  precision  of 
regular  soldiers  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  spectators 
believe  that  the  boys  do  not  possess  hearing.  Marching 
units  in  this  department  frequently  are  invited  to  take  part 
in  parades,  patriotic  demonstrations  and  public  exhibitions. 

TEACHER  RETIREMENT 

Miss  Ella  L.  Warren,  who  had  taught  in  the  school 
twenty-seven  years,  retired  at  the  close  of  the  1949  school 
year. 

Mrs.  Leonora  Hopkins,  who  had  taught  in  the  school 
thirty-five  years,  and  Mrs.  Walker  R.  Williams,  who  had 
taught  twenty-three  years,  retired  at  the  close  of  the  1950 
school  year. 

All  of  the  above  were  outstanding  teachers  and  qualified 
for  the  special  work  of  teaching  deaf  children  and  rendered 
an  outstanding  service  in  their  chosen  profession. 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY 

The  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  has  a five 
hundred  and  ten  acre  farm  four  miles  north  of  St.  Augustine 
at  Casa  Cola  on  the  St.  Augustine-Jacksonville  Highway. 
A pure-bred  herd  of  Jersey  cows  consisting  of  ninety-five 
head  furnishes  a plentiful  supply  of  milk  for  the  school. 
This  herd  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ones  of  the  state  and  is 
accredited  by  the  federal  government  as  being  free  from 
tuberculosis  and  Bang’s  disease.  Offsprings  from  this  herd 
are  in  great  demand  and  young  stock  has  been  sold  to  4-H 


Victor  Baby  Hilda,  No.  1314665 


clubs  and  dairies  in  parts  of  the  state.  This  school  has  re- 
ceived several  national  herd  honor  roll  diplomas  for  the 
excellent  production  by  this  herd  of  dairy  cows.  In  1949 
this  herd  was  awarded  a certificate  of  merit  by  the  Ameri- 
can Jersey  Cattle  Club  for  having  one  of  the  outstanding 
dairy  cows  of  the  state.  Victor  Baby  Hilda,  1314665,  re- 
ceived a medal  of  merit  for  producing  eight  hundred  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  three  hundred  and  five  days.  The  milk  pro- 
duction for  this  period  was  13,598  gallons.  Considerable 
beef  has  also  been  derived  from  the  farm. 


Colored  Boys'  Dormitory  — Completed  December,  7949 
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The  farm,  on  the  whole,  while  costly  in  maintenance,  has 
been  very  helpful  in  providing  a balanced  diet  for  our  chil- 
dren. The  buildings  and  fences  have  been  kept  in  good 
repair.  In  the  near  future  more  land  should  be  cleared  for 
the  development  of  additional  pastures. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Most  of  the  improvement  program  was  completed  during 
the  last  biennium;  however,  two  badly  needed  buildings 
were  completed  this  biennium  and  are  now  in  use.  These 
buildings  are  all  hollow  tile  and  covered  with  white  cement 
plaster. 

(1)  The  dormitory  for  Negro  Boys  was  started  in  March, 
1949,  and  was  completed  in  December,  1949.  The  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  building  are  146,400  cubic  feet  with  a gross  area 
of  10,308  square  feet.  Its  cost  was  $143,075.67.  This  build- 
ing relieved  a badly  crowded  condition  in  our  school  for 
Negro  deaf  boys. 

(2)  The  new  laundry  building  was  begun  in  February, 
1949,  and  was  completed  in  July,  1949.  It  contains  41,600 
cubic  feet  with  a gross  area  of  3,200  square  feet.  This  im- 
provement cost  $59,393.28  which  included  the  equipment 
and  its  installation. 

The  usual  repair  program  was  carried  on  during  the 
summer  months.  Considerable  plastering  and  painting  was 
done  during  the  biennium. 

GRADUATES 

In  May,  1949,  there  were  four  graduates.  Department 
for  the  Deaf:  (1)  Jack  Rabb,  Dade  City.  Department  for 
the  Blind:  (1)  Marcus  Clayton,  St.  Augustine;  (2)  Blanche 
Landrum,  Jacksonville,  and  (3)  George  Mozley  of  Malone. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by  Dr.  L.  Valen- 
tine Lee,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Jack- 
sonville, Florida.  His  topic  was,  “Quality.”  He  began  his 
address  with  an  illustration  of  the  quality  of  a product  and 
how  we  remember  and  judge  things  we  use,  eat  and  wear 
by  proven  quality.  In  his  inspiring  talk  he  said  we  are 
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the  workmanship  of  God,  the  products  of  God’s  factory. 
God  has  given  us  the  power  to  become  more  than  what  we 
are  when  we  are  born.  If  we  have  the  will  power,  we  may 
become  what  we  wish  in  spite  of  obstacles.  We  have  the 
power  to  develop  as  the  children  of  God.  We  can  create  a 
better  life  if  we  choose  to  do  so.  People  who  are  prepared 
to  meet  an  emergency,  to  make  the  best  out  of  what  we  have 
and  keep  in  mind  the  achieving  of  the  best  possible  results, 
are  striving  for  quality  of  output. 

In  closing  the  speaker  read  a poem  entitled,  “The  Way,” 
the  theme  of  which  is  that  there  is  open  to  every  man  a way, 
and  he  must  decide  whether  he  will  take  the  high  way  which 
leads  to  the  heights  of  achievement  and  joy  of  living,  or  the 
low  way,  which  leads  to  baser  things. 

May  29,  1950,  we  had  eight  graduates.  Department  for 
the  Deaf:  ( 1 ) Kendall  Moore,  Jacksonville;  Jeanne  Oblinger, 
Tampa;  Dale  Mingo,  Miami,  and  Clyde  Cassady,  Sumterville. 
Department  for  the  Blind:  ( 1 ) Minnie  Jean  Owens,  Jackson- 
ville; (2)  Herbert  Sowell,  Raiford;  (3)  David  Hendricks, 
River  Junction,  and  Arthur  Casteel  of  Jacksonville. 

The  commencement  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Marshall 
C.  Dendy,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Orlando, 
Florida.  Dr.  Dendy  chose  as  his  subject,  “Way  to  Win,”  and 
brought  out  the  following  points.  One  must  have  the  will 
to  win.  We  must  have  the  spirit  within  us  to  go  out  into 
life  and  fight  a good  fight.  Dr.  Dendy  illustrated  this  point 
with  one  or  two  stories  of  real  life  and  said  he  could  see  the 
will  to  win  demonstrated  bv  the  children  of  this  school  who 
took  part  in  the  program.  Dr.  Dendy  said  in  order  to  win 
one  must  undergo  the  discipline  that  is  necessary.  Moral 
discipline  is  imperative.  Without  moral  character  any  per- 
son is  doomed  from  the  first.  Moral  character  is  acquired 
by  discipline  to  the  laws  of  God  and  life.  Professional  dis- 
cipline is  also  imperative.  We  must  also  know  the  direct 
way  to  take.  We  must  establish  a goal  in  life  with  the  idea 
of  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  talents  God  has  given  us. 
God  does  not  hold  us  responsible  for  talents  we  do  not 
possess.  If  we  have  only  one  talent  that  is  all  God  will  hold 
us  responsible  for.  Let  us  do  the  best  we  can  with  what 
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God  has  given  us.  We  must  set  our  goal  to  make  our  homes 
happy  places  for  those  who  are  to  live  with  us.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  we  can  make.  Another  goal 
we  should  set  is  to  be  worthy  citizens  of  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Our  country  provides  the  kind  of  education  we  re- 
ceive in  our  high  school  and  college  days.  This  nation  has 
given  us  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  closing  Dr.  Dendy  congratulated  the  graduates  on  the 
splendid  training  they  have  received  in  the  Florida  School. 
He  also  said  that  he  would  like  to  remind  the  graduates  that 
if  we  are  to  be  successful  in  life  it  is  necessary  to  have  not 
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only  leadership  of  man,  but  the  counsel  of  God.  If  we  make 
the  holy  word  a lamp  unto  our  feet  and  a light  unto  our  path 
all  of  us  will  win. 

May,  1949,  there  were  five  graduates  from  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Colored  Blind:  (1)  Adalene  Bright  of  Jack- 
sonville; (2)  Betty  Cobb  of  Eustis;  (3)  Vernon  Lee  of  Fort 
Pierce;  (4)  Clarence  Nelson  of  Pensacola  and  (5)  Jeneva 
Randolph,  Umatilla. 

There  were  no  graduates  from  the  Department  for  the 
Colored  Deaf,  May,  1949.  There  were  no  graduates  from 
either  department  in  May,  1950. 

STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

A number  of  our  graduates  are  attending  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Carl  McCoy  of  Tallahassee  and  Fred  Holly 
of  Lakeland,  graduates  of  our  Department  for  the  Blind, 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Florida  in  June,  1950.  At 
the  present  time  Loma  Rafferty,  a graduate  of  our  Depart- 
ment for  the  Blind,  is  in  her  senior  year  at  Barry  College, 
Miami. 

Gene  Carre  of  East  Palatka  is  attending  the  University 
of  Florida.  Julianne  Wertheim  and  Lucille  Themis  are  en- 
rolled in  Gallaudet  College,  the  national  college  for  the 
deaf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Graduates  of  the  school  who  have  good  records  and  out- 
standing ability,  who  are  interested  in  a college  education, 
are  given  a great  deal  of  financial  help  through  scholarship 
aids  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  President  of  the  School  attended  the  thirty-ninth 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  held  at  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind, 
Austin,  Texas,  June  21  to  25,  1948.  This  convention  was 
largely  attended  by  delegates  not  only  from  the  United 
States,  but  foreign  countries  as  well.  Every  phase  of  the 
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work  of  instructing  blind  children  was  given  consideration. 

The  thirty-fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  June  19  to  24,  1949.  The 
most  part  of  the  program  was  taken  up  under  the  heading 
of  audiology.  Recently,  great  strides  have  been  taken  in 
the  matter  of  research  relative  to  hearing-aids  and  testing 
equipment  for  deaf  children.  This  convention  was  attended 
by  eight  hundred  delegates  from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  a few  were  present  from  some  foreign 
countries.  This  convention  was  attended  by  the  President 
of  the  School,  Mrs.  Lola  Nash,  librarian,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Bird,  Miss  Margaret  Parris,  Mr.  E.  F.  Bumann,  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Moore,  Miss  Zoe  Marshall  and  Mrs.  Vela  Evans. 

FLORIDA  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

The  thirteenth  biennial  convention  of  the  Florida  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Deaf  was  held  at  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf,  June  1 to  4,  1950.  Honor  guest  at  the  convention  was 
Mr.  O.  W.  Underhill,  one  time  a teacher  in  the  Florida 
School  and  at  the  present  time  principal  of  the  Vocational 
Department  of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  organizational  meeting  of  the  F.A.D.  was  held  at 
the  state  school  Tuesday,  May  22,  1917.  The  following  were 
present:  Acting  Mayor,  H.  W.  Davis;  Hon.  J.  W.  Estes,  a 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  School; 
Dr.  A.  H.  Walker,  President  of  the  State  School;  Dr.  D.  H. 
Rutter,  pastor  of  the  Grace  Methodist  Church;  Rev.  J.  W. 
Michaels,  Baptist  evangelist  to  the  deaf  of  the  South  and 
Rev.  Frank  E.  Philpott,  of  St.  Cloud,  Florida.  Through  the 
years  since  that  date  the  organization  has  held  regular  meet- 
ings except  during  the  period  of  World  War  II  and  has  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  service  to  the  adult  deaf  of  the  state. 

The  convention  was  a success  in  every  way  and  the  regis- 
tration was  202,  the  largest  registration  the  convention  has 
ever  had.  The  delegates  were  welcomed  to  St.  Augustine 
by  Mayor  Ronald  Jackson  and  to  the  school  by  its  President. 
Mr.  Waldo  N.  Heber,  counselor  of  the  deaf,  who  represents 
the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  gave  a 
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splendid  talk  on  vocational  training.  The  President  of  the 
School,  Dr.  C.  J.  Settles,  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject, 
“The  Future  of  the  Florida  School.” 

Since  the  last  meeting  three  oustanding  members  have 
passed  away:  (1)  Raymond  H.  Rou  of  Miami;  (2)  Henry 
Austin  of  St.  Petersburg  and  (3)  Cleveland  Davis  of  Miami. 

President  Sawlev  Helms  of  Arcadia  gave  a splendid  ad- 
dress showing  the  work  that  had  been  accomplished  during 
the  last  biennium  and  urged  all  members  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  deaf  in  general.  St.  Petersburg  was  chosen 
as  the  next  convention  city.  Officers  for  the  next  biennium 
are:  W.  E.  Clemons  of  St.  Augustine,  president;  Todd  Hicks 
of  Jacksonville,  first  vice-president;  Gene  Carre  of  East 
Palatka,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  Pauline  Hicks  of  Jack- 
sonville, secretary  and  Dan  Long  of  Tallahassee,  treasurer. 

RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  were  made  for  the  1948-1949 
school  year:  Miss  Ethel  Bruce  of  Ocean  Park,  Maine,  who 
received  her  training  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Mt.  Airy,  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grady,  B.  A., 
of  St.  Augustine,  who  received  her  training  to  teach  the  deaf 
at  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northhampton,  Massachu- 
setts; Miss  Zella  Harner,  M.  A.,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  who 
received  her  training  at  the  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf; 
Miss  Margaret  Seybold,  B.  S.,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  who 
received  her  training  at  State  Teachers’  College,  Buffalo, 
New  York;  Miss  Frances  Vermillion  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, who  received  her  training  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska; Miss  Dorothy  Wright,  B.  S.,  of  Ocean  Park.  Maine, 
who  received  her  training  at  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee:  Mr.  Jack  Baker,  B.  E.,  of  Maitland,  Florida,  who 
received  his  training  at  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana;  Miss  Bettie  Bevil  of  St.  Augustine,  who  received 
her  training  at  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida; Mrs.  Lola  Nash,  B.  S.,  of  Trimble,  Tennessee,  who 
received  her  training  at  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee; Miss  Gurline  Pace,  B.  A.,  of  Orlando,  Florida,  who 
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received  her  training  at  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs, 
North  Carolina;  Mrs.  Lois  Stockdale,  B.  A.,  of  Orlando, 
Florida,  who  received  her  training  at  Geneva  College,  Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs.  Mildred  Varner,  B.  S.,  of  Shawmut,  Alabama, 
who  received  her  training  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute; 
Mr.  Jean  St.  Croix,  M.  A.,  of  St.  Augustine,  who  received 
his  training  at  Columbia  University,  New  York;  and  Mrs. 
Doris  Hoagland,  B.  A.,  of  Harve  de  Grace,  Maryland,  who 
received  her  training  at  Alabama  College  for  Women. 

The  following  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  1948-1949 
school  year:  Miss  Lucy  M.  Moore,  to  accept  a position  at 
the  Cleveland  Hearing  and  Speech  Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Miss  Zoe  Marshall,  to  go  to  the  Illinois  School;  Miss  Zella 
Harner,  to  retire;  Mr.  Jack  Baker,  to  accept  a position  in 
public  school;  Miss  Bettie  Bevil,  to  accept  a position  in  public 
school;  Mr.  F.  A.  Caligiuri,  to  accept  a position  in  California; 
Miss  Gurline  Pace,  to  take  up  housekeeping;  Miss  Ella  War- 
ren, to  retire  and  Miss  Yvonne  de  Potter,  to  work  on  her 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Appointments  for  the  1949-1950  school  year  were:  Miss 
Bessie  Pugh,  M.  A.,  of  Flint,  Michigan,  who  received  her 
training  at  Wayne  University;  Miss  Imogene  Allen,  M.  A., 
of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  who  received  her  training  at  Carle- 
ton  College;  Miss  Joycemae  Elliott,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
who  received  her  training  at  Michigan  State  Normal;  Mrs. 
Vela  Evans,  of  Pennington  Gap,  Virginia,  who  received  her 
training  at  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri; Miss  Pinckney  Hill,  M.  A.,  of  Fredrick,  Maryland, 
who  received  her  training  at  Gallaudet  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  Miss  Christine  Olson,  B.  A.,  of  Bottineau,  North 
Dakota,  who  received  her  training  at  Lexington  School  for 
the  Deaf,  New  York,  New  York;  Mr.  Edward  C.  Carney, 
B.  A.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  received  his  training  at  Gal- 
laudet College,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Miss  Eunice  Dissinger, 
B.  S.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  received  her  training  at  Ohio 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Miss  Lucille  Elliott, 
B.  S.,  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  who  received  her  training  at 
Western  Reserve  University;  Mr.  Byron  Hunziker,  B.  S.,  of 
Loami,  Illinois,  who  received  his  training  at  Gallaudet  Col- 
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lege,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Reidelberger,  M.  A.,  of 
St.  Augustine,  who  received  her  training  at  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  and  Mr.  Joe  Albrecht, 
B.  A.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  who  received  his  train- 
ing at  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

The  following  teachers  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  1949- 
1950  school  year:  Miss  Joycemae  Elliott,  to  go  to  a day 
school;  Mrs.  Lenora  Hopkins,  to  retire;  Miss  Lucille  Elliott, 
to  be  married;  Mrs.  Laura  Mays,  to  take  up  housekeeping; 
Mrs.  Mildred  Varner,  to  return  to  Alabama;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Reidelberger,  to  remain  at  home;  Mrs.  Walker  Williams,  to 
retire;  Miss  Margaret  Parris,  to  go  to  another  school;  Mrs. 
Martha  Bird,  to  go  to  another  school  and  Mr.  Paul  Bird,  to 
go  to  another  school. 

SOCIAL  AND  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  PROGRAM 

In  a residential  school,  which  provides  living  accommo- 
dations for  a large  group  of  children,  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  daily  program  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  enough  time 
for  leisure,  planned  recreation  and  social  activities.  All  the 
national  holidays  are  celebrated  in  some  manner,  usually 
by  programs,  entertainments,  picnics  or  some  form  of  social 
activity.  Certain  groups  during  the  past  biennium  have 
been  permitted  to  go  to  Daytona  Beach  and  to  Silver 
Springs.  Plans  are  made  for  the  children  to  enjoy  out- 
standing movies,  athletic  events  and  musical  presentations 
of  different  kinds.  The  children  in  the  Department  for  the 
Blind  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  musical  programs 
put  on  bv  the  St.  Augustine  Civic  Music  Association.  The 
older  pupils  are  frequently  invited  to  attend  downtown 
dances  and  socials.  Of  course,  the  students  at  all  the  socials 
and  parties  and  out  of  town  trips  are  chaperoned  by  faculty 
members.  The  Department  for  the  Deaf  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  has  a literary  society  and  Young 
Peoples  Union.  Quite  frequently  ministers  of  the  different 
faiths  in  St.  Augustine  have  charge  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor programs.  Each  of  these  organizations  have  faculty 
sponsors  and  the  making  of  the  programs  are  placed  in 
charge  of  the  children  in  so  far  as  possible. 
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Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  self-dependence  in  the  student.  Each  year  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  an  outstanding  magician  to  entertain 
the  children  and  also  at  least  one  marionette  show  is  con- 
tracted for.  Every  two  weeks  a picture  show  is  held  in  the 
school  auditorium,  usually  on  Saturday  night.  The  children 
in  the  Primary  Department  also  have  movies  in  their  own 
auditorium  frequently.  Development  of  the  social  and  re- 
legious  side  of  the  students  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  a residential  school. 

CONCLUSION 

On  the  whole,  the  accomplishments  of  the  school  during 
this  biennium  were  perceptibly  better  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was 
able  to  obtain  a better  prepared  and  experienced  faculty. 
The  difficulty  of  securing  an  experienced  well-trained  per- 
sonnel remains  difficult.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  teacher 
situation  in  schools  for  exceptional  children  has  become  so 
acute  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  properly 
trained  persons. 

As  stated  above,  we  have  been  able  to  get  better  trained 
teachers  the  last  couple  of  years.  The  supervising  teachers 
and  faculty  continue  to  revamp  the  courses  of  study  in  each 
department,  in  order  that  they  may  be  up  to  date  and  in- 
clude the  most  modern  methods,  improvements  and  techni- 
ques in  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children.  A great 
deal  of  new  equipment  was  purchased  for  each  department. 
More  and  more  equipment  is  being  added  for  the  aural  in- 
struction of  children  who  possess  a large  amount  of  residual 
hearing.  Our  Visual  Aids  program  has  also  been  extended 
a great  deal  during  the  biennium. 

The  attendance  of  the  school  is  growing  very  rapidly 
and  it  is  imperative  that  more  buildings  be  provided  to  take 
care  of  them.  The  population  of  the  state  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  increased  greatly  and,  of  course,  as  the  general 
population  increases  there  will  be  more  exceptional  children 
in  the  state  to  be  educated  and  the  school’s  population  will 
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grow  more  and  more.  On  the  whole,  the  work  of  the  bien- 
nium has  been  satisfactory. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a close,  I wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  their  interest  in  our  many  problems.  Also,  I want 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  Board  of  Control  for  their 
splendid  interest,  encouragement  and  help  at  all  times  in 
providing  the  necessary  things  to  carry  out  the  difficult 
assignment  of  properly  educating  the  deaf  and  the  blind  of 
our  state.  The  members  of  the  faculty,  household  and  main- 
tenance departments  have  performed  the  duties  entrusted  to 
them  in  a cooperative  way.  The  splendid  cooperation  and 
close  coordination  of  all  departments  of  the  school  accounts 
for  the  success  that  we  have  had  in  properly  preparing 
our  boys  and  girls  for  a useful  place  in  society  and  our 
economic  life. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


President. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS 


FOR  1949-51  BIENNIUM 

Estimated 

1949-50  1950-51 

which 
includes 
Balances 


Forward 

SALARIES 

State  Appropriation  released  by 

Budget  Commission  $247,683.42  $257,424.94 

Disbursements  238,278.48  257,424.94 

Balance  9,404.94  None 

EXPENSE 

State  Appropriation  released  by 

Budget  Commission  204,751.45  252,373.22 

Disbursements  165,511.25  252,373.22 

Balance  39,240.20  None 

SPECIAL 

State  Apropriation  released  by 

Budget  Commission  60,725.00  41,456.77 

Disbursements  19,268.23  41,456.77 

Balance  41,456.77  None 

INCIDENTAL  FUND 

Salaries — released  by 

Budget  Commission  4,000.00  16,000.00 

Disbursements  4,000.00  16,000.00 

Balance  None  None 


Expense — released  by 
Budget  Commission 
Disbursements 

Balance 

Total  Available  all  Funds 
Total  Disbursements  all  Funds 

Total  Balances  all  Funds 


10,000.00 

9,988.07 

14,000.00 

14,000.00 

11.93 

None 

527,159.87 

581,254.93 

437,046.03 

581,254.93 

90,113.84 

None 

LIST  OF  GRADUATES 

WHITE  DEAF  GRADUATES 


1898 — Artemas  Winfred  Pope 
Cora  Carlton 

1907 — Eugenia  Wilson 

Nettalien  Vanderpoel 

1913 —  Henry  Stephen  Austin 
Henry  Raymond  Rou 
Willie  Harvey  Townsend 

1914 —  Minnie  Violet  Clemons 
Sarah  Virginia  Johnson 
Roxie  Rice  Jordan 
Charles  Edward  Manire 

1918 —  Laurence  Randall 

1919 —  Dixie  Clyde  Fernside 
Amelia  Theresa  Loring 
Lalla  E.  Wilson 

Uriel  Jones 

1921 — Annie  Louise  Clemons 
Mary  Jim  Crump 
Pearl  Helen  Holland 

1926 —  Marjorie  K.  Eigle 
Gladys  L.  Eastman 

1927 —  Florian  Caligiuri 
William  A.  Hall 
Julius  L.  Meyers 

1928 —  Georgette  E.  Duval 
Florence  K.  Wells 
Benjamin  F.  King 
William  Edward  Clemons 

1930 —  Bessie  Henderson 

1931 —  L.  E.  Jennings 
Dan  Long 
Warren  Wilson 
Khaleel  Kalal 
Antonio  Virsida 
Robert  Hoagland 

1932 —  Reba  Blackwelder 

1933 —  Charles  M.  McNeilly 
Jans  Rosier 

1934 —  Clara  Stevenson 
Ethel  Crawford 

1935 —  Velma  Crumbie 
Janet  Lightbourn 
Pauline  Register 
Loyce  Ommie  Barfield 
Albert  Forrest  Reeves 
Harry  Joseph  ShafTner,  Jr. 
Edwin  Laurens  Bledsoe 

1938 — Thomas  Leroy  Cooper 

Robert  Bookter  Edwards 
Mabel  Josephine  Johnson 
Robert  Eugene  Polk 
Mitchel  Abraham  Kalal 
Annette  Long 


1938 —  Continued 

Harry  Leander  Mooi'e,  Jr. 
Carlie  Frances  Todd 
Lorraine  Wertheim 

1939 —  James  Emmett  Davis 

1940 —  Medora  Louise  Crowell 
Mary  Frances  Olive 
Nathalie  Oakley 
Lucille  W.  Brown 
Elsie  Ann  Wiggins 
Homer  Altman 
Charles  W.  Lockey,  Jr. 
Sawley  Helms 

1941 —  John  Gordon  Gunter,  Jr. 
Clifford  LeRoy  White 
Raymond  Lawrence  Keith 
Ida  Jewell  Stevens 
Josephine  Mary  David 
Mamie  Mary  Fazio 

1943 — Elizabeth  Rose  Crowell 
Isabelle  Rose  Mancill 
Henrietta  Estelle  Davis 
Thomas  Freder’k  Hightower 

1945 —  Margaret  Hovsepian 
Caroline  Smoth 
Lucille  Themis 
Evelyn  Webb 
Roger  Fleming 
Fletcher  Smith 
James  Pritchard 

1946—  — Eugene  Carre 

1947 —  Rebie  Alice  Hemperley 
Julianne  Wertheim 
Samuel  E.  Hinson 
John  B.  Whealton 
Harry  Creighton  Gibbens 
Charles  B.  Good 

Miles  Otto  Chandler 
Ralph  Sasser 

1948 —  Charlotte  Haik 
Mildred  Doris  Brown 
Alva  Dean  Christie 
Carolyn  Marie  Hamilton 
Lawrence  Pitt 

Burton  T.  Anderson 
Oscar  H.  Rawlins 
Jay  K.  Wilson 
Edward  Alden  Trainor 
Lloyd  Joseph  Robbins 
Harry  Phelps 

1949 —  Jack  Rabb 

1950 —  Kendall  S.  Moore 
Jeanne  Oblinger 
Dale  F.  Mingo 
Clyde  H.  Cassady 
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LIST  OF  GRADUATES — Continued 


WHITE  BLIND  GRADUATES 


1908 — DeWitt  Lightsey 

1911 — Lucius  Emerson 
Lula  Barfield 

1915 — Mabel  Bates 
Pearl  Brown 
Bessie  Sikes 

1918 — Lola  Ashley 

Annie  Lee  Barksdale 
Arthur  Dye 

1922— Rosie  Nasrallah 

1925 — Willie  Butler 

Frances  Johnson 

1928 — Gladys  M.  Jones 
Stewart  M.  Yates 
Albert  H.  Macy 
Aubrey  B.  Martin 

1930 — Helen  Salter 
Nell  Norton 

1932 — Aileen  Grace 

Lucy  Dent  Smith 
Alexander  Nasrallah 
Walter  Nasrallah 
Ernest  Shaheen 

1934 —  Beatrice  David 

1935 —  Bernita  Flora  Gilberstadt 
Gladys  Louise  Murrell 
Edwin  Joseph  Holly 

1936 —  Doris  Sabra  Hodges 
Marvin  Robert  Barnett 

jt 937 — Donald  B.  Shaefer 

1938 —  Doris  Kathryn  Reardon 

1939 —  May  Stelle 
Myrlen  J.  Jordan 
Orian  W.  Osburn 
Leonard  Braxton  Warren 
Marie  Dean 

Grover  Smith 


1940—  Ethel  Stelle 
Robert  D.  May,  Jr. 
Charles  Carl  Sattler,  Jr. 

1941 —  Buelah  Lee  Holly 
Mary  Catherine  Scherer 
Johnnie  Hught  Caroll 
Raymond  Lee  McLean 

1942—  W.  A.  Ouzts 

W.  Wallace  Lopez 
Alice  Marian  Ogden 
Patrice  Eileen  Forsyth 

1943 —  Clarice  Hay 
Jacqueine  Woodward 
John  Paul  Allen 
Joseph  Albert  Asenjo 
Thomas  Jackson  Arant 

1944 —  Bertha  Mae  Johns 

1945 —  Elwood  McClellan 

1946—  Fred  H.  Holly 
Carl  McCoy 
Elouise  Register 
James  Robert  Stasch 

1947 —  Loma  Catherine  Fafferty 

1948 —  Mary  Ann  Martin 
Evelyn  Bales 
Ava  Lee  Duncan 

1949 —  Marcus  Clayton 
Blanche  Landrum 
George  Mozley 

1950 —  Minnie  Jean  Owens 
Herbert  H.  Sowell 
David  B.  Hendricks 
Arthur  Casteel 
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COLORED  DEAF  GRADUATES 


1925 — Cary  White 

1932 —  Annie  M.  Stevens 

1933 —  Johnnie  James 
Jennie  L.  Nelson 
Geneva  Daniels 

1934 —  Melda  Rawls 

1935 —  Daisy  B.  Moore 
Marie  Richardson 
Jesse  Lawrence 
J.  B.  Sallet 
Fitzhugh  White 

1936 —  Robert  White 
Glennie  Owens 
Timothy  Morris 

1937 —  Willie  Edna  Jackson 
Ruby  Ann  Young 
Willie  Edward  Danzy 


1938 —  Charlie  Frank  Simmons 

1939 —  Barbara  Brown 
Estella  Annie  Reid 

1942 —  Lonnie  L.  Williams.  Jr. 

1943 —  Walter  Cole 
Junior  Newton 

1945 —  Roslyn  Smith 
Parley  Mae  Poole 
Edith  Fields 
Rosa  Mae  Pollard 
Alberta  Jackson 

1946 —  Jeannie  Verlina  George 
Benjamin  Morris 


COLORED  BLIND  GRADUATES 


1914 — Louise  Jones 

1925— George  Hall 

1 928— Reginald  Green 
Leroy  Lundy 
Herbert  Moore 

1930 —  Jodie  M.  Jackson 

1931 —  Moses  Singleton 
Washington  Jones 
Ernest  Lawrence 

1935 — Alexander  Hartley 

1938 — Freddie  Irving  Rozier 


1940 — Queen  E.  Williams 
Ida  Mae  Williams 
Vera  Mae  Fleming 
Joe  Lee  Lawrence 

1942 — Albert  J.  Figgs,  Jr. 

1945 — Corrine  Robinson 
Ernest  Kendrick 

1947 — Jeremiah  Elliott  Randolph 
James  Leonard  Kendrick 
James  Young 

1949 — Adalene  Bright 
Betty  Cobb 
Vernon  Lee 
Clarence  Nelson 
Jeneva  Randolph 
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BIENNIUM  1948-1950 
WHITE  DEAF  BOYS 


1.  Albritton,  Lloyd 

2.  Alford,  Herbert 

3.  Allen,  George 

4.  Allen,  Herbert 

5.  Anderson,  John  Donald 

6.  Appin,  Raymond 

7.  Arias,  Tommy  Albert 

8.  Barnes,  Robert  Earl 

9.  Barrow,  James  Robert 

10.  Basford,  Donald 

11.  Betts,  Larry 

12.  Betts,  Robert  Lee 

13.  Bland,  Huey 

14.  Bradley,  James  Kirby 

15.  Brooker,  Niram  Edward 

16.  Bynum,  Russell 

17.  Calhoun,  Jack 

18.  Carbonell,  Jack 

19.  Carlson,  Don 

20.  Carter,  Alton  

21.  Carter,  Freddie  Carlton 

22.  Cassady,  Clyde  

23.  Causey,  David 

24.  Chooligan,  Gary  Edward 

25.  Christopher,  Wayne 

26.  Clark,  Gary  Brooks 

27.  Clements,  Clifford 

28.  Clements,  James 

29.  Clemmons,  John  Elliott 

30.  Colley,  James  Alfred 

31.  Cook,  Edwin 

32.  Cooper,  Austin 

33.  Crews,  Roy 

34.  Crider,  Robert  Lee 

35.  Cole,  Charles 

36.  Cox,  Joe  David 

37.  Crownover,  Donald 

38.  Crutchfield,  Elton 

39.  Curtis,  Timothy 

40.  Daugherty,  Jack 

41.  Deal,  Johnny  William 

42.  DeMotte,  Roy 

43.  Dignam,  Arthur 

44.  Dignan,  Phillip 

45.  Donald,  Richard  Herbert 

46.  Dorsey,  Henry  Lee 

47.  Dykes,  Charles  Eugene 

48.  Earnest,  Cecil  Guilford 

49.  Elliott,  Tommy 

50.  Enfinger,  Paul 

51.  Fazio,  Joseph 

52.  Fender,  Jimmie 


Hillsborough 
Suwannee 
St.  Johns 
Hillsborough 
Dade 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Duval 
Duval 
Putnam 
Duval 
Duval 
Hillsborough 
Jackson 
Palm  Beach 
Madison 
Escambia 
Monroe 
Dade 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Sumter 
Polk 
Orange 
Duval 
Dade 
Pasco 
Volusia 
Union 
Putnam 
Dade 
Pinellas 
Nassau 
Hillsborough 
St.  Johns 
Okaloosa 
Dade 
Holmes 
Martin 
St.  Johns 
Marion 
Seminole 
Duval 
Duval 
Duval 
Orange 
Duval 
Wakulla 
Polk 
Leon 
St.  Johns 
Duval 
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53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 
92 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 

100. 
101. 
102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 
107. 


WHITE  DEAF  BOYS  — Continued 


Forcke,  Charles  Hillsborough 

Forrest,  James  Martin 

Fraser,  George  Duval 

Fraser,  Walter  Lee  Duval 

Fredrickson,  Donald  Hillsborough 

Garrett,  Robert  Duval 

Giles,  Warren  Polk 

Gilland,  Jimmy  Alachua 

Glover,  Clarence  St.  Johns 

Glover,  William  Franklin  Marion 

Gomez,  John  Dade 

Gordon,  Curtis  Polk 

Granston,  Nelson  Hillsborough 

Graves,  Allen  Hillsborough 

Green,  James  Randolph  Columbia 

Green,  Paul  Polk 

Green,  Wilburn  Polk 

Greer,  Fred Palm  Beach 

Gunter,  Jack  Escambia 

Guy,  David  Pasco 

Hall,  Robert  Escambia 

Hanks,  Leon  Escambia 

Harrell,  Gerald  Polk 

Harrell,  Roger  Orange 

Harper,  Raymond  Palm  Beach 

Harris,  Ray  Hillsborough 

Henderson,  Bob  Polk 

Herndon,  Benjamin  Duval 

Herrington,  Ronald  Gordon  Duval 

Hogg,  Jimmy  Lake 

Holliman,  Arnold Alachua 

Holmes,  Darwin  Palm  Beach 

Holmes,  Howard  Palm  Beach 

Hood,  James  Gadsden 

Hornsby,  Robert  Polk 

Hunter,  Talmadge  Eugene  Hillsborough 

Ives,  Clarence  Edward  Alachua 

Jenkins,  Donald  St.  Johns 

Johnston,  Johnnie  Duval 

Kennedy,  Lewis  Wayne  Leon 

Kirkland,  Lonnie  Polk 

Koon,  Joe  Mack  Henry  Taylor 

Kornegay,  Andrew  Lee  Gadsden 

Kurtz,  Albert  Eugene  Duval 

Land,  Perry  Wayne  Orange 

Langley,  Earl  Gadsden 

Langston,  Murray  Leon 

Lee,  George  Wilbur  Seminole 

Lee.  David  Duval 

Lesch,  Jack  Pinellas 

Lewis,  William  Pervis  Duval 

Little,  Charles  Wesley Hillsborough 

Lovering,  Archie  Sarasota 

McElfresh,  James  Marion 

McElfresh,  Robert  Marion 
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WHITE  DEAF  BOYS  — Continued 


109.  McMains,  Robert 
108.  McElroy,  Thomas 

110.  McMullen,  Lewis  Dallas 

111.  McNab,  Robert 

112.  Martin,  Marvin 

113.  Meisch,  John 

114.  Messner,  Paul 

115.  Metts,  William  Dewey 

116.  Mingo,  Dale 

117.  Moore,  Jimmy  Daniel 

118.  Moore,  Kendall 

119.  Mott,  Terry  Joe 

120.  Musselwhite,  Glenn 

121.  Nelson,  James 

122.  Nix,  Nathan  Roy 

123.  Padgett,  Earl 

124.  Parker,  Gordon  Hollis 

125.  Parker,  William  Gerald 

126.  Peeples,  Jerome  Wayne 

131.  Pitts,  Arthur 

127.  Peral,  Thomas 

130.  Pert,  Ransom  Samuel 

128.  Perry,  Dallas 

129.  Pert,  Junior  Cleveland 

132.  Poole,  Dwight  Mitchell 

133.  Pope,  Harold 

134.  Proffitt,  Glenn 

135.  Oliver,  John  Henry 

136.  Rabb,  Jack  Mayo 

137.  Reeves,  Henry 

138.  Rogers,  Oscar  Jimmie 

139.  Rutledge,  James  Hunter 

140.  St.  Amant,  Ronald 

141.  Sandager,  Oliver  Keith 

142.  Sanford,  David 

143.  Schmidt,  Donald 

144.  Scott,  Harold 

145.  Shafer,  J.  Autry 

146.  Shockey,  Jon  Michael 

147.  Shouppe,  Joe  Peat 

148.  Sistrunk,  Paul 

149.  Smith,  George  Edward 

150.  Smith,  Jack 

151.  Smith,  Lester  Cook 

152.  Smith,  William  Bryan 

153.  Spann,  Emory 

154.  Stokley,  Joseph  Donald 

155.  Strehle,  Homer  B. 

156.  Strickland,  Jack 

157.  Thompson,  Charles 

158.  Ulmer,  Jahnz 

159.  Vickers,  James 

160.  Vincent,  James  Ross 

161.  Vinson,  David 

162.  Wehking,  Lawrence 


Duval 
Polk 
Duval 
Seminole 
Polk 
Hillsborough 
St.  Johns 
Dade 

Dade 

Polk 
Duval 
Hillsborough 
Alachua 
Marion 
St.  Johns 
Taylor 
Volusia 
St.  Johns 
Duval 
Duval 
Orange 
Escambia 
Hillsborough 
Escambia 
Dade 
Lake 
Polk 
Hamilton 
Pasco 
Broward 
Duval 
Dade 
Hillsborough 
St.  Johns 

Polk 

Dade 

Duval 

Polk 

Hillsborough 

Jackson 

Hamilton 

Putnam 

Dade 

Polk 
Marion 
Duval 
Leon 
Escambia 
Putnam 
Monroe 
Duval 
Broward 
Alachua 
Franklin 
St.  Johns 
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WHITE  DEAF  BOYS  — Continued 


163. 

White,  Ronald  Lee 

Gadsden 

164. 

Whitehurst,  Billy 

Hillsborough 

165. 

Whitehurst,  Wayne 

Hillsborough 

166. 

Wilcox,  Roy  Earl 

Hillsborough 

167. 

Williams,  George  Paul 

Baker 

168. 

Wilmot,  Earnest  Alonzo 

Duval 

169. 

Wise,  Earl 

Jackson 

170. 

Wise,  Marvin 

Jackson 

171. 

Wynn,  John 

Dade 

172. 

Yassney,  James  Gary 

Hillsborough 

173. 

Zenz,  Fredrick  Otis 

WHITE  DEAF  GIRLS 

Dade 

1. 

Albritton,  Melba  Lee 

Hardee 

2. 

Anderson,  Rose  Marie 

Monroe 

3. 

Atwell,  Bettie  Ruth 

Holmes 

4. 

Bagille,  Theresa  

Duval 

5. 

Bailey,  Frances  

Bay 

6. 

Barber,  Claudia  Jane 

Hillsborough 

7. 

Barber,  Elvina  

DeSoto 

8. 

Barry,  Teresa  Ann 

Hillsborough 

9. 

Bass,  Louette  

Union 

10. 

Belcher,  Barbara  Ann 

Lake 

11. 

Bishop,  Helene  Shirley 

Dade 

12. 

Broom,  Eloise 

St.  Johns 

13. 

Brown,  Thelma  Pauline 

Walton 

14. 

Bryan,  Fredia  

Burdges,  Jo  Ann 

Duval 

15. 

Hillsborough 

16. 

Burkhard,  Marilee 

Hillsborough 

17. 

Butler,  Winona 

Gadsden 

18. 

Campbell,  Joyce 

St.  Johns 

19. 

Carlton,  Marcelle 

Lake 

20. 

Carroll,  Jenett 

Polk 

21. 

Cass,  Jessie  Elizabeth 

Dade 

22. 

Cassida,  Lilly  Corinne 

Walton 

23. 

Chaney,  Delores 

Nassau 

24. 

Clemons,  Elizabeth  Ann 

St.  Johns 

25. 

Colburn,  Reva  Nell 

Palm  Beach 

26. 

Commander,  Juanita 

Walton 

27. 

Cook,  Avon  Marie 

Dade 

28. 

Cook,  Barbara 

Palm  Beach 

29. 

Corbett,  Patricia  Ann 

Lee 

30. 

Crews,  Marilyn  Yvonne 

Nassau 

31. 

Dale,  Nadine 

Jackson 

32. 

Dale,  Nora 

Jackson 

33. 

Deal,  Martha  Lois 

Washington 

34. 

Driggers.  Peggy  Ann 

Gilchrist 

35. 

Ducksworth,  Helen 

Lafayette 

36. 

Edwards,  Katherine 

Dade 

37. 

Fair,  Emma  Sue 

Duval 

38. 

Feinberg,  Beatrice 

Duval 

39. 

Fisher,  Barbara  Ann 

Polk 

40. 

Fowler,  Fay 

Lake 
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WHITE  DEAF  GIRLS  — Continued 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 


Gay,  Caroline 
Godwin,  Joyce 
Gooch,  Nada  Ann 
Gray,  Amy  Penelope 
Gray,  Joyce 
Hall,  Janette 
Harper,  Glenda  Fay 
Harris,  Betty  Ruth 
Hayes,  Sandra 
Harris,  Marilyn 

Head,  Helen 

Hinson,  Betty  June 
Hinson,  Rose  Marie 

Hogg,  Elnora  Fae  

Holland,  Virginia 
Horne,  Judy 
Horton,  Francis  Carol 
Hudson,  Clara  Belle 
Hutchinson,  Jacqueline 
Jasaitis,  Celia 
Jeter,  Bennie 
Kelton,  Dora 
King,  Laura  Nan 
Klipstine,  Jenelle 
Kress,  Sandra  Lee 
LaCroix,  Lila 
LaMonaca,  Josephine 
Lingo,  Judith  Ann 
Lovering,  Edna 
McDonald,  Dorothy  Nadine 
McDowall,  Rosemary 
McFarland,  Caroyln  Latrelle 
McGee,  Rozelle 

McPhail,  Robin 

Mackendree,  Barbara  Ann 

Martin,  Anita  Gail  

Mendenhall,  Edna  Mae 
Metts,  Mary  ...  ....  . 

Moody,  Mary  Agnes 
Mobley,  Russine 
Murphy,  Velma  Anne 
Napier,  Sina  Louise 
Neely,  Velma  Lee 
Nutt,  Sandra 
Oblinger,  Jeanne 
Oliveras,  Joyce 
Parnell,  Eloise 
Parrish,  Mable 
Patterson,  Connie  Louise 
Peeples,  Phyllis 
Peters,  Wanda 
Pope,  Annie  Merl 
Preacher,  Marion 
Read,  Joyce 


Hillsborough 
Escambia 
Volusia 
St.  Johns 
St.  Johns 
Duval 
Palm  Beach 
Santa  Rosa 
Glades 
Duval 
Duval 
Dade 
Dade 
Lake 
Indian  River 
Dade 
Palm  Beach 
Polk 
Volusia 
Volusia 
Bay 
Suwanee 
Duval 
St.  Johns 
Volusia 
Broward 
Volusia 
Hillsborough 
Sarasota 
Lake 
Alachua 
Hillsborough 
Hillsborough 
Orange 
Dade 
Duval 
Dade 
Dade 

Lake 

Dade 

Dade 
Clay 
Hernando 
Lake 
Hillsborough 
St.  Johns 
Columbia 
Columbia 
St.  Johns 
Palm  Beach 
Bay 
Lake 
St.  Johns 
DeSoto 
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95.  Remelev,  Lois 

Duval 

96.  Rives,  Barbara  Ann 

Pinellas 

97.  Roberts,  Artha  Rae 

Leon 

98  Roberts,  Margarette 

Duval 

99.  Rollins,  Beverly  Ann  

Duval 

100.  Ruff,  Carol 

Volusia 

101.  Sapp,  Emma  Lou 

Pinellas 

102.  Sellers.  Naomi  Janell 

Duval 

103.  Shaw,  Loretta 

Hillsborough 

104.  Shreve,  Linda  Anita 

Duval 

105.  Skinner,  Mary  Emma 

Lee 

106.  Slappey,  Marilyn  Virginia 

Duval 

107.  Slappey,  Sue  Ann 

Duval 

108.  Smith,  Annie  Lee 

Volusia 

109.  Smith,  Ida  Irene 

Polk 

110.  Snowden,  Gloria  Jean 

Brevard 

111.  Spell,  Mary 

St.  Johns 

112.  Spell,  Wylodean 

St.  Johns 

113.  Spivey,  Carolyn 

Hillsborough 

114.  Stephens,  Sharon 

Dade 

115.  Thaggard.  Roberta 

Dade 

116.  Tepper,  Darlene 

Pinellas 

117.  Wilmas,  Sandra 

Bav 

1 18.  Walls,  Susan 

Hillsborough 

119.  Wilcox,  Selma 

Hillsborough 

120.  Wilcox,  Claudia 

Hillsborough 

121.  Williams,  Helen  Elizabeth 

Hamilton 

122.  Williams,  Joanna 

Hamilton 

123.  Wingard,  Eula  Loiuse 

Dade 

124.  Wingard,  Martha  Ann 

Dade 

125.  Wingard,  Sally  Gay 

Dade 

126.  Wise,  Lois 

Jackson 

127.  Woolery,  Judy  Mae 

Duval 

128.  Young,  Peggy 

Dade 

WHITE  BLIND  BOYS 

1.  Adams,  Billy  Joe 

Escambia 

2.  Adams,  Clifford 

Escambia 

3.  Adams,  Leon 

Escambia 

4.  Anderson,  George  Robert 

Bradford 

5.  Andrews,  Robert  Lee 

Dade 

6.  Babcock,  Edwin  Francis 

Dade 

7.  Blount,  Roland  Howard 

Hillsborough 

8.  Booth,  Robert  Marion 

Hillsborough 

9.  Bowen,  James  Shelton 

Duval 

10.  Brown.  James  Buford 

Calhoun 

11.  Butler,  Albert 

Polk 

12.  Caldwell,  Edward  Ray 

Baker 

13.  Carter,  Charles  Henry 

St.  Johns 

14.  Casteel,  Arthur 

Duval 

15.  Clayton,  Marcus 

St.  Johns 

16.  Colvin,  Oscar 

Duval 
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17.  Corbin,  Johnny  Suwannee 

18.  Corbin,  Lewis  Clayton  Jackson 

19.  Chism,  Bobby  Eugene  Duval 

20.  Conger,  Leonard  Indian  River 

21.  Crider,  Edward  Duval 

22.  Cusic,  Edward  Duval 

23.  Ewart,  Alfred  Allen  Marion 

24.  Faglie,  Kenneth  Martin  Jefferson 

25.  Fillyaw,  Thomas  Hunter  Union 

26.  Glisson,  Chandler  Jackson 

27.  Grooms,  Charles  Putnam 

28.  Guthrie,  James  Clyde  Polk 

29.  Hendricks,  David  Gadsden 

30.  Hirschman,  Gene  Edward  Duval 

31.  Jacobs,  William  Volusia 

32.  Johnson,  George  Henry  Palm  Beach 

33.  Kaley,  James  Polk 

34.  Kean,  Robert  Duval 

35.  Lanier,  Norman  Wayne  Polk 

36.  Love,  James  Theo  Polk 

37.  McCall,  Troy  St.  Lucie 

38.  McClellan,  Earl  Jackson  St.  Johns 

39.  McFarland,  Charles  Edward  Calhoun 

40.  Martin,  Robert  Eugene  Duval 

41.  Mauldin,  Ewell  Bay 

42.  Maxwell,  Douglas  Duval 

43.  Merritt,  James  Madison 

44.  Mozley,  George  Jackson 

45.  Nausley,  Ronald  Broward 

46.  Pittman,  Gordon  Marion 

47.  Richards,  Howard  Eugene  Dade 

48.  Snyder,  Richard  Broward 

49.  Sowell,  Herbert  Union 

50.  Stanley,  Joda  Duval 

51.  Starfas,  George  Duval 

52.  S^atham,  John  Clay 

53.  Turner,  William  Duval 

54.  Usina,  Roy  Oscar  St.  Johns 

55.  Weigle,  Robert  St.  Johns 

56.  White,  Charles  Holmes 

57.  Whitworth,  Ashley  Dade 

58.  Williams,  Francis  Lawton  Indian  River 

WHITE  BLIND  GIRLS 

1.  Bishop,  Elizabeth  Madison 

2.  Black,  Ruby  Duval 

3.  Bowman,  Jewell  Manatee 

4.  Connell,  Joyce  Orange 

5.  Davis,  Emogene  Holmes 

6.  Doss,  Betty  Cole  Bay 

7.  Downs,  Mary  Jane  Highlands 

8.  Duncan,  Jeanette  St.  Johns 

9.  Epps,  Constance  Volusia 
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10.  Hess,  Elizabeth  Palm  Beach 

11.  Inglett,  Mary  Elizabeth  Broward 

12.  Johnson,  Earnestdeen  Escambia 

13.  Kemp,  Ruthlyn  Palm  Beach 

14.  Kight,  Vera  Elaine  Volusia 

15.  Kinard,  Alice  June  Duval 

16.  Kjellesvik,  Norma  Jean  Dade 

17.  Landrum,  Blanche  Duval 

18.  Lanier,  Myra  Hardee 

19.  McCormick,  Evelyn  Lee 

20.  McGoey,  Vergie  Santa  Rosa 

21.  McNair,  Janet  Sarasota 

22.  Merryman,  Arlene  Duval 

23.  Moon,  Estly  Lee  Lake 

24.  Mullis,  Henrietta  St.  Johns 

25.  Napier,  Bertha  Ellen  St.  Johns 

26.  Napier,  Willie  Lee  St.  Johns 

27.  Owens,  Minnie  Jean  Duval 

28.  Proctor,  Donna  Mae  Putnam 

29.  Sammons,  Sylvia  St.  Johns 

30.  Smith,  Barbara  Ann  Hamilton 

31.  Smith,  Betty  Ann  Alachua 

32.  Smith,  Betty  Sue  Palm  Beach 

33.  Smith,  Johnnie  Pearl  Calhoun 

34.  Smith  Lai  a Leonora  Hamilton 

35.  Smith,  Miriam  Isabelle  St.  Johns 

36.  Tyner,  Shirley  Jean  Okaloosa 

37.  Underwood,  Shirley  Duval 

38.  Wilcox,  Sarah  Hillsborough 

39.  Willingham,  Nellie  Mae  Okaloosa 

40.  Willis,  Eloise  Hillsborough 

41.  Woodard,  Wanda  Dade 

COLORED  DEAF  BOYS 

1.  Archer,  Willie  Volusia 

2.  Baker,  Blondenia  Duval 

3.  Brown,  Robert  Charles  Duval 

4.  Bunion,  Ellis  Gadsden 

5.  Bunion,  Fred  Gadsden 

6.  Bunion,  Waitess  Gadsden 

7.  Byrd,  Arthres  Leon 

8.  Byrd,  James  Duval 

9.  Carter,  Henry  Columbia 

10.  Coe,  Raymond  Leon 

11.  Crumell,  Bennie  Putnam 

12.  Danzy,  Alexander  Alachua 

13.  Freeman,  Ulvsis  Seminole 

14.  Gibson,  James  Leon 

15.  Green,  Austin  Oscar  Polk 

16.  Hawkins,  Charles  Duval 

17.  Holmes.  Albert  Union 

18.  Jackson,  Sherman  Washington 

19.  Lewis,  Walter  Sarasota 
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ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS— Continued 

COLORED  DEAF  BOYS  — Continued 

20.  Robinson,  Herbert  Alachua 

21.  Robinson,  Paul  Duval 

22.  Roddy,  Elisha  DeSoto 

23.  Slater,  Henry  Wakulla 

24.  Small,  Robert  Lee  Duval 

25.  Thompson,  Jimmy  Palm  Beach 

26.  White,  Johnnie  Lee  Broward 

27.  Williams,  Bobbie  St.  Johns 

28.  Williams,  Eddie  Lee  Duval 

29.  Williams,  Jesse  Polk 

COLORED  DEAF  GIRLS 

1.  Alexander,  Mary  Alice  Polk 

2.  Barker,  L.  D.  Bay 

3.  Bennett,  Grace  Duval 

4.  Brewington,  Florence  Duval 

5.  Brown,  Nora  Lee  Washington 

6.  Burton,  Estelle  Hillsborough 

7.  Campbell,  Christine  Dade 

8.  Collins,  Evelyn  Polk 

9.  Douglas,  Johnnie  Mae  Dade 

10.  Farmer,  Bertha  Lee  Dade 

11.  Florence,  Calnoisa  Marion 

12.  French,  Tommie  Marie  Duval 

13.  Griffin,  Lottie  Ruth  Dade 

14.  Harris,  Theresa  Mae  DeSoto 

15.  Harris,  Viola  Duval 

16.  Hepburn,  Dorothy  Dade 

17.  Honors,  Betty  Ruth  Hillsborough 

18.  Howard,  Ernestine  Alachua 

19.  Jackson,  Mariah  Mae  Hillsborough 

20.  Johnson,  Frennesse  Hillsborough 

21.  Jones,  Annie  Lou  Hillsborough 

22.  Jones,  Thelma  Alachua 

23.  McGowan,  Johnnie  Mae  Lake 

24.  Mackey,  Blanche  Suwannee 

25.  Moore,  Essie  Mae  Leon 

26.  Moore,  Lige  Lee  Leon 

27.  Neal,  Marie Osceola 

28.  Parker,  Marie  Broward 

29.  Phillips,  Ethel  Mae  Broward 

30.  Ritchie,  Annette  Dade 

31.  Robinson,  Willie  C.  Duval 

32.  Smith,  Sadie  Orange 

33.  Storr,  Bernice  Palm  Beach 

34.  Thompson,  Polly  Palm  Beach 

35.  Turner,  Daisy  Bell  Orange 

36.  Watkins,  Anita  Lake 

37.  White,  Cornelia  St.  Johns 

38.  Williams,  Dorothy  Mae  Palm  Beach 

39.  Williamson,  Josephine  Duval 

40.  Wilson,  Ruby Calhoun 

41.  Yearby,  Barbara  ...  Orange 
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President's  Biennial  Report  for  1948-1950 


ROSTER  OF  STUDENTS— Continued 

COLORED  BLIND  BOYS 


1. 

Ashley,  Theodore 

Seminole 

2. 

Behn,  Paul 

Duval 

3. 

Bellamy,  Franklin 

Madison 

4. 

Belton,  Oscar 

Hillsborough 

5. 

Bennett,  Roy  Chester 

Palm  Beach 

6. 

Brown,  Willie 

Highlands 

7. 

Critton,  Willie  Frank  

Pinellas 

8. 

Dixon,  Henry 

Alachua 

1). 

Dukes,  Thomas 

Volusia 

10. 

Fisher,  Willie 

Sumter 

11. 

Grant,  Brice  

Duval 

12. 

Grant,  James  

Duval 

13. 

Green,  Woodrow 

Palm  Beach 

14. 

Jackson,  Roosevelt 

Hamilton 

15. 

James,  William 

Suwannee 

16. 

Johnson,  Earnest  Lee 

Dade 

17. 

Lee,  Vernon  

St.  Lucie 

18. 

Link,  Harvey  7.ee 

Putnam 

19. 

McDaniel,  Dolphus 

Madison 

20. 

Moore,  Fred  Lee 

Pinellas 

21. 

Nelson,  Clarence  

Escambia 

22. 

Platt,  Calvin  

Charlotte 

23. 

Rackley,  McCorriie 

Dade 

26. 

Small,  Lincoln 

Glades 

25. 

Seabrooks,  Albert 

Jefferson 

24. 

Reeves,  Benjamin 

Hillsborough 

27. 

Smith,  Charlie 

Marion 

28. 

Sparks.  Leroy  

Seminole 

29. 

Taylor,  Edward 

Palm  Beach 

30. 

Walker,  Joseph 

Dade 

31. 

Weems,  Robert 

Marion 

32. 

White,  John  D. 

Marion 

33. 

Williams,  Arthur 

Alachua 

34. 

Williams,  Earl 

Alachua 

35. 

Williams,  Edward 

Indian  River 

36. 

Williams.  Fred  Lee 

Pinellas 

COLORED  BLIND  GIRLS 

1. 

Bright,  Adlene 

Duval 

2. 

Cobb,  Betty 

Lake 

3. 

Dixon,  Vera 

Alachua 

4. 

Griffin,  Betty  Lou 

Sarasota 

5. 

Howard,  Jeanette 

Alachua 

6. 

Peterson.  Floris 

Alachua 

7. 

Pettis,  Evelyn 

Palm  Beacch 

8. 

Randolph,  Geneva 

Lake 

9. 

Stallworth,  Jacquelyn 

Escambia 

10. 

Sturrup,  Julia  

Hillsborough 

11. 

Wilkerson,  Lilia  Mariah 

Marion 

12. 

Williams,  Mildred 

Charlotte 
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EXECUTIVE  HEADS 


SINCE  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE,  FLORIDA 


Park  Terrell  Superintendent  1885 — 1890 

W.  A.  Caldwell  Superintendent  1890 — 1893 

H.  N.  Felkel  Superintendent  1893 — 1897 

Frederick  Pasco  Superintendent  1897 — 1900 

W.  B.  Hare  Superintendent  1900 — 1906 

Albert  H.  Walker  President  1906 — 1927 

A . „ . , \ Nov.  22,  1927 

W.  Laurence  Walker,  Jr.  Acting  President  jujy  j 1928 

Alfred  L.  Brown  President  1928 — 1932 

Clarence  J.  Settles 


President 


1932— 


